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SHADOWS OF PEABODY 


Said Mr. Emerson, “An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man.” 

The statement is excellent rhetoric, very pleasing to the ear, and 
a profound compliment to the select and limited group of men who 
have founded institutions. 

Mr. Emerson, however, omits too many shadows. Take, for in- 
stance, the college, doubtless one of man’s major institutions. Whose 
lengthened shadow is Harvard? Whose Princeton? Whose any col- 
lege of stable quality? In any college a great many shadows of a 
great many men blend into its lengthening richness. Some of the 
shadows are dominant, others minor. But if the minor shadows 
were subtracted from the whole, it would leave an institution alto- 
gether different. 

Whose lengthened shadow is Peabody? Would it be that of Philip 
Lindsley, or his versatile son, Berrien? Would it be the lengthened 
shadow of the great gentleman whose name the College bears? Would 
it be that of Stearns, or of Porter, or of the Paynes, or of Garrison? 
Or would it be the shadows of all of them, flowing into that sym- 
metry which approaches but never reaches completion? 

A great many distinguished teachers have wrought their enduring 
influences into the College. Some teachers of no particular distinc- 
tion have quietly and gently recreated themselves into the history 
and unity of Peabody. A great many students remain here long 
after we see them no more on the campus. There are those who 
labor in other ways than to administer or teach, who give their 
shadows to Peabody. There are the trustees who, since 1785, have 
richly endowed the College with their shadows. 

The lengthened shadow which is Peabody College was not cast 
by any one man, however towering his stature. The shadows of 
the great naturally dominate; but the lesser shadows are there too. 
They may be in the background, but they fit into that subtle sym- 
phony of shadows which is Peabody. 
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AN ALL EDITORIAL ISSUE 


An editorial is presumably a clear, compact statement of opinion on any 
issue worthy of serious thought. A number of educators who have the capac- 
ity to put unwavering thought into lucid statement were asked to prepare in 
editorial style the copy for this issue of the PEaBopy JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
We find pride in their responses. 

Tue Eprrors 


DREAMS, REALIZED OR ON THE WAY 


It is a rare experience in the lives of those who hope for a better 
world to have a dream, which seemed lost, suddenly come true. Such 
an experience has come to those who worked for and believed in 
the outlawry of war. 

Since the days of the invasion of Ethiopia by Mussolini and of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland by Hitler, the advocates of this method 
of avoiding war have remained silent, knowing that any mention of 
the international outlawry of war would stir only a cynical smile. 

And now the outlawry of war has become a living part of Interna- 
tional Law in the announcement of the four-power commission on 
the punishment of war criminals. Strange to say, the announcement 
of this program by Mr. Justice Jackson has received almost no com- 
ment in the editorial columns of the press. But here it is—another 
dream that seemed lost has come true; the outlawry of war as agreed 
to in the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 by nearly every nation in the 
world, including Japan, Germany, and Italy, is now a functioning 
provision in International Law. Mr. Justice Jackson proposes to try 
the Fascist leaders responsible for starting World War II on the 
charge of violating the Pact of Paris by starting a war of aggression. 

Another dream that has not yet come true, but the realization of 
which has been carried a long step ahead by standards set up and 
practices adopted by the Army, is the education of all youth, up to 
the level of their desires and their capacities, at social expense. 

Thomas Jefferson stated the ideal of the Virginia Plan in these 
words: “(2) Collegiate institutions for higher instruction ... , plac- 
ing for these purposes a college within a day’s ride of every inhabitant 
of the state and adding a provision for the full education at public ex- 
pense of select subjects from among the children of the poor, who 
shall have exhibited at the elementary schools the most prominent 
indications of aptness of judgment and correct disposition; . . .” 

If Thomas Jefferson were living today, I am sure he would elide 
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the phrase, “of the poor.” A careful examination of the whole state- 
ment clearly indicates that Thomas Jefferson looked upon education, 
not as a privilege to be paid for, but as a democratic opportunity and 
a social necessity. We as a nation have gone far toward the realiza- 
tion of the Jeffersonian ideal on the elementary and secondary levels, 
but higher education has remained, to a very large extent, a privi- 
lege of the well-to-do. The National Youth Commission found in 
studies in three states that thousands of capable high-school gradu- 
ates were deprived of higher education by economic difficulties. This 
condition is not only a denial of the ideal of equality of opportunity; 
it is a loss in developed capacity that democracy can ill afford. 

In the development of tax-supported institutions, the states and 
some municipalities have done much to open the doors of educational 
opportunity to American youth. But free tuition is not enough. Young 
people must live while they study, and thousands of American youth 
have no means of maintenance except self-support, often accomplished 
at the price of low scholarship and good health. 

_ To us who believe in the Jeffersonian ideal, the army has given a 
precedent that, if capitalized upon, will put America on the road to 
a realization of that ideal. The armed forces have and are spending 
millions of dollars to educate selected American youths for special 
services in war. If it is necessary to do that in time of war, it is 
just as necessary in time of peace. Possibly by doing so, a democratic 
society can develop a citizenry with sufficient social intelligence and 
moral insight to abolish war. 

FRANK E. BAKER 

President State Teachers College 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WHAT ARE MODERN MARTYRS WORTH? 


One morning I awoke possessed of the notion that I might well 
become a martyr. My career is mostly run, and I should not be 
greatly missed; now or never is the time for me to produce the dis- 
cordant note which lies deep in my perverse nature; out with it. 

Before setting forth on my devoted career, I thought of the martyrs 
I have known. First there were those of earlier ages, highly respected 
by later generations, but not widely imitated. That kind of martyr 
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is now out of style, however much his sturdy spirit may live in the 
accepted ideals of our time. 

The ancient martyr got himself burned or had his head chopped 
off; if a bit more careful to save his own skin, he at least got well 
smoked or was made to leave the country and live with some rich 
uncle. All honor to these builders of a world in which we accept the 
fact that all brave and honest souls must be martyrs to their inmost 
sense of what is right. 

The other kind of martyr is better known just now. He butts his 
hard head against a stone wall, and then cries aloud that the wall is 
persecuting him for righteousness sake. Or he insists that the wall is 
putting a muzzle on him because it fears to let him speak. This cur- 
rent martyr—complex model—assumes a holier-than-thou attitude: 
“I alone have courage.” By implication all others are cringing 
cowards. 

Today’s publicity hunting educational martyrs lead a safe life. 
We listen, and we pay liberally to have them tell how they would lead 
an apathetic world headed, as always, toward the particular brand of 
catastrophe at the moment threatening. The honorarium being paid, 
we go on our several sinful ways as before. 

Now I come to the question which it is the purpose of this essay not 
to answer. Is courage among educational leaders a rare quality? I 
think not. I prize among my colleagues a host who are utterly un- 
afraid, and perfectly honest, looking earnestly upon the tough prob- 
lems which the near future will need to solve. 

The modern well-paid martyr has no monopoly upon the cardinal 
virtue of courage; it is wisdom which he lacks as do all of us. He 
lifts his voice in praise of his own courage and in pious damnation 
of all who listen to the counsels of prudence. There are too many 
musts without denominators in present educational discussions. 

We shall need to work with the world if there is to be useful prog- 
ress. Twaddle, an infinite amount of it, merely confuses volume with 
actual content, but the disdainful intolerance which, even in the guise 
of academic freedom, arrogantly puts us in our place, needs cold 
evaluation. Courage alone easily makes the headlines, but courage 
plus prudence can lead us out of the educational wilderness. As 
always, for every useful martyr who is remembered more than a 
month, there will be a hundred honest, self-deluded little martyrs, 
buried in the ungratitude of a perplexed age which owed them 
nothing. Let us have fewer martyrs and better. 

SHELDON E. Davis 
President State Normal College 
Dillon, Montana 
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EDUCATION OR WHAT? 


In America we are thinking of an education for a society that is 
classless and free. Classless in the sense that there are no artificial 
barriers to the movement of an individual from one strata or class to 
another. As Henry Van Dyke said long ago, “There must be no 
locked doors, no barred avenues.” It is, of course, true that for its own 
protection society must place high entrance requirements before per- 
mitting individuals to enter certain professions or vocations. Medi- 
cine, engineering, pharmacy, nursing, law, and teaching are illustra- 
tions, and generally speaking it is strictly true that the higher that 
entrance qualifications are made the better it is for society, but when 
these qualifications have been set up and an individual satisfies them 
he must be permitted to enter the profession of his choice regardless 
of economic position or racial origin. And society must be free. That 
is to say, an individual has the inalienable right to think, say, and 
print what reason dictates, and further, he has the right to the pur- 
suit of happiness; that is, to enter any profession or vocation, as I have 
just explained. Give us a society classless and free, thus defined, and 
you have equality, and it is not necessary to have equality of income 
or of property. This is the conception of democracy as explained by 
its greatest exponents and exemplified by its best practices. 

Furthermore, our education must be designed with the under- 
standing that everyone in our country is an actual or a potential 
citizen, and that when he attains citizenship he has inherent in him 
some of the prerogatives of sovereignty. He has in his hands a ballot 
that means exactly as much in determining policies and choosing 
officials as any other ballot, and that implies that our people must 
have sufficient general information to cast intelligent votes. Whether 
a man is going to be a doctor, engineer, lawyer, pharmacist, indus- 
trialist, shopkeeper, or whatnot, he will be a citizen, and that is the 
reason why everyone should have two years of general education on 
a junior college level. 


A. LINSCHEID 
President State Teachers College 
Ada, Oklahoma 
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SELF-REALIZATION THROUGH TEACHING 


A young woman applied for advanced standing in the Teachers 
College. She was transferring one year of college credit from the 
university where she had been enrolled in the pre-medical courses 
preparatory to nursing. “I thought I wanted to be a nurse,” she 
said, “but I have changed my mind. I still have high regard for 
nursing as a vocation and for the wonderful contributions which 
nurses make to the welfare of humanity, but nursing leaves too 
much of ME out of the picture. I am interested in music and litera- 
ture. I enjoy art and I like sports. I see limited opportunity for my 
own development through the program of education for nursing and 
except in isolated cases I see all too little chance for utilizing my tal- 
ents in the practice of the nursing profession.” She turned to teaching 
as the best medium for self development, self-expression, self-realiza- 
tion. 

When determining a vocation, one must consider carefully two 
questions: What have I to contribute? What can a particular kind of 
work do for me? Too frequently the first question is the only one 
stressed and the candidate is made to feel the responsibility for serv- 
ice with none of the idea of also gaining for himself, except in terms 
of money and security. 

Teaching offers unlimited advantages and infinite opportunities for 
self-realization for the teacher. Preparation for teaching provides for 
exploration in those fields of knowledge useful to every educated 
American citizen-of-the-world and the reciprocal advantages which 
operate when one teaches others cannot be overestimated. 

“What can I do for these pupils?” can be answered in terms of its 
reciprocal, “What can these pupils do for me?” 

Any class of thirty or more students will represent many cultures, 
offering to the teacher who is interested in cultural differences op- 
portunities for effective satisfying participation with the pupils and 
their families. No richer field can be available to the student of 
ethnic problems. 

The class will represent a cross section of local community inter- 
ests: industrial, economical, professional, social, religious, political, 
aesthetic, which can broaden the teacher’s contacts and greatly enrich 
his experiences. The opportunities for meeting rare people, gifted 
people, privileged people, from the pupil community in which he 
teaches are numerous in their possibilities. 

The class will represent various levels of ability and achievement. 
The teacher who is a student of research, or psychological problems, 
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or aspects of human growth and behavior will be challenged by the 
multiplicity of living data by which he is continually confronted. 


There will be pupils who are gifted intellectually, and pupils who 
are talented in the arts who will demand leadership from the teacher 
which will stimulate him to his own maximum growth and his fullest 
realization. The projection of one’s self, one’s entire personality, as 
is necessary if one would stimulate pupils to creative self-expression 
brings to the teacher satisfactions similar to those enjoyed by the pro- 
fessional artist. For the person who is gifted in music, art, dancing, 
dramatic art, the language arts, teaching affords innumerable oppor- 
tunities for expression and the audience pays in genuine apprecia- 
tion and achievement as true artists. 


The person who is religiously inclined gets from teaching a measure 
of satisfaction which compensates for his zeal for social and .religious 
service. 


The person of high ideals will find in teaching opportunities for the 
development of his own character. The leadership he exercises will 
impose a constant need for testing to the utmost his own strength, for 
exercising sympathy, tolerance, kindness, and good humour, and for 
practicing truth, clean speech, and respect for the rights of his fellow 
man. These required practices will help the teacher to realize his own 
ambitions for personal achievement. 


Daily association with children and young people can do much to 
keep the teacher’s point of view youthful and his vision multilocular. 
Teaching like no other profession can provide continuous all-round 
development for the person who is capable of making the most of his 
opportunities. Teaching has been called a labor of love, and like love, 


“If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain.” 


M. THERESA WIEDEFELD 
President State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 


NEW CLOTH ON OLD GARMENTS? 


The Master Teacher once said to His disciples: “No man putteth a 
piece of new cloth unto an old garment; for that which is put in to 
fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is worse.” 

Educators have been too prone to put new cloth unto old garments, 
to repair the old with new cloth differing in texture, pattern, and 
color. Such pedagogical patchwork actually “taketh from the gar- 
ment, and the rent is worse.” 

The pressure of penny-wise patches causes strains in education. 
Of course, it may be necessary to put pieces under worn spots tem- 
porarily, but one should not continuously patch permanent rents. 
Repairs should serve a temporary purpose, and not postpone perma- 
nent planning indefinitely. Extensive repairs should be preceded by 
. thorough review and evaluation of the entire program. Furthermore, 
the promiscuity of patchwork perplexes teacher, learner, and parents. 
In the long run, parsimonious patchwork becomes very expensive. 
It must be replaced by large-scale designs creatively conceived and 
boldly executed out of whole cloth. 

Many are the examples of trying to fill old holes with new patches. 
At a time when pupils need the best teachers, the schools are filled 
with thousands of persons working on “emergency certificates.” Time 
will prove that the rent was made worse in the educational garment 
of many pupils by employing high school “girls” as temporary 
teachers. 

Another example is in the field of school finance and district re- 
organization. Additional state aid has been forthcoming to some dis- 
tricts that should not exist. Thus an outworn structural design is 
prolonged by fiscal patchwork. Too often schools are consolidated in 
a gerrymandering fashion, adding here and trimming there. What is 
needed is a new pattern and new cloth for financing and reorganiza- 
tion that help needy pupils rather than dying districts. 

It is important that district reorganization precede the period of 
post-war construction of school buildings, which otherwise will pro- 
long ineffective patterns for at least another generation. Many 
existing school buildings are obstacles to educational progress. Brick 
and mortar patches often perpetuate errors in functional designs of 
buildings. What is needed in many areas is a new community school 
—a unified collection of functional relationships, erected in such 
close sympathy with its surroundings, and so fittingly furnished that 
its beauty and usefulness charm the students who breathe into the 
architect’s creation the breath of life. 
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In the post-war reconstruction period there will be many peddlers 
of pedagogic patches. The war has revealed gaps in the educational 
program which many educators will seek to plug with new subjects 
or more periods. The physical defects revealed in medical examina- 
tions of the armed forces may lead to adding a patch of physical 
education here and there. What is needed in most schools is an 
entirely new concept of health and physical education, implemented 
by a dynamic program of teaching, learning, and living health. 

Paste-pot and scissor methods of making curricula produce intel- 
lectual emancipation for neither teacher nor learner. A piecemeal 
program of patches weakens education. In order to meet the chal- 
lenges of contemporary life, new curricula patterns must be designed. 

In fine, education must profit from the lessons of the past, but it 
must also break away from patching outworn traditions. 


Curis A. DE Younc 
Illinois State Normal University 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH ‘AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


At first glance this seems to be a very foolish question. With the 
exception of the temporary shortage of teachers, American education 
appears to be in a flourishing condition. The American people have 
demonstrated again and again their implicit faith in education. They 
have backed up this faith with their pocketbooks and have provided 
schools with the finest buildings and the most elaborate equipment 
the world has ever seen. They have insisted upon the open door for all 
—from the kindergarten to the university graduate school. In Amer- 
ica approximately 18 per cent of the total population are graduates of 
high schools and approximately three per cent are college graduates. 
Most countries would be proud if they could boast of one-fourth as 
many. What could possibly be wrong with American education? 

But something must be wrong. In recent months it has become 
almost impossible to pick up a professional journal without finding 
a serious indictment of the purposes and the accomplishments of 
American education. These criticisms do not come from irresponsible 
muck-rakers; on the contrary, they represent the considered opinion 
of well-informed educators of high professional standing. Lack of 
space does not permit a complete report of the many critical articles. 
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that have appeared in the current year. A few examples must suf- 
fice to illustrate the tenor of the criticism. David Snedden expressed 
his opinion that in their results the American schools are “deplor- 
ably inefficient.” The superintendent of the St. Louis schools is 
greatly disturbed by the discovery that “one out of every three or 
four eighth-grade graduates could not read well enough to cope with 
standard high school texts.” The headmaster of the Lawrenceville 
School concludes: “The most striking fact about American education 
is that it is unorganized and purposeless . . . About the only things 
we know about American education are that a lot of people get it and 
that it costs a lot of money.” 

There are many critics; they all agree that something is wrong with 
American education. There is, however, little agreement on diagnosis 
and remedial treatment. Some blame the dead hand of tradition; 
others cast the blame on the alleged amorphous vagaries of the Pro- 
gressives. Even the sainted Charles W. Eliot is blamed posthumously 
for foisting the nefarious elective program upon the unsuspecting 
schools, Naturally, the American teacher comes in for his share of 
the blame. The provocative Jacques Barzun speaks of “hokum” as 
the occupational disease of teachers. It is said that teachers exert 
little influence and enjoy even less prestige because in professional 
competence they are far below the other professions. The veteran 
E. A. Cross believes that among the approximately one million teach- 
ers in the United States “there may be 100,000 men and women 
worthy of the name of professional teacher and worthy of the pay of 
the average member of any other recognized profession.” 

Some of the critics contrast the uncertain and often meager out- 
comes of schooling with the brilliant achievements of the Army 
training programs. It cannot be denied that the Army achieved almost 
miraculous results. It took a mob of some eight million civilians and 
in an incredibly short time made them proficient in the many compli- 
cated skills of modern mechanized warfare. Moreover, many non- 
academic students who learned practically nothing in their college 
classes did learn in Army schools to become highly competent pilots, 
navigators, ordnance specialists, etc. The Army succeeded where the 
college failed. It should, however, be noted that the several attempts 
of the Army to “educate” officer candidates under college conditions 
were not very successful. The high efficiency of the Army program 
seems to be largely limited to the field of TRAINING for specific 
military skills. 

There is no magic in the training technique used by the Army. 
The underlying principles have long been known. These principles 
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are: (1) objectives sharply defined in terms of specific and measur- 
able abilities; (2) selection of trainees of superior aptitude for the 
particular training; (3) high motivation for rapid and thorough 
learning; (4) emphasis of doing rather than listening or reading; (5) 
untiring drill to the point of complete mastery; (6) the ruthless elim- 
ination of all slow and non-learners. The best technical and profes- 
sional schools have followed a similar program. Unfortunately the 
terms “training” and “discipline” have fallen into disrepute among 
schoolmen. And despite the well-established facts regarding the wide 
individual difference in capacity to learn, too many American edu- 
cators are still pursuing the pansophic phantasmagoria of teaching all 
things to all men—quickly and pleasantly. 

The basic criticism of American education is failure to deliver the 
promised values of life. And the roots of this failure lie in our stub- 
born refusal to face the implications of the wide individual differ-- 
ences in capacity to learn. Everybody can learn something well; no- 
body can learn everything. In a democracy everybody must have the 
right to the’best education that he can assimilate. When the Amer- 
ican people accepted the doctrine of universal education, they had 
the choice of three ways: (a) admit everybody, but ruthlessly elim- 
inate all who cannot or will not learn the things that are taught in 
the particular school; (b) admit everybody, hold them as long as 
possible and keep them happy regardless of their efforts or attain- 
ments; (c) admit everybody, but provide for each the kind of training 
that he is capable and willing to master. The first way has been used 
in the Army. It could not possibly be used in civilian education. Pub- 
lic opinion simply would not tolerate the high “washout” rates. The 
second way is the easiest one. It is the laissez-faire way which is 
rapidly bringing American education into disrepute. Sooner or later 
American education must turn to the third way. It is a hard way and 
it is an expensive way. It will require new guidance techniques, new 
curricula, perhaps even new types of school. But it is the only way 
which will lead to the promised land of happy and efficient democracy. 


S. A. Kruse’ 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
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A PERSONAL QUESTION 


I assume that the vast majority of the readers of this journal are 
teachers—elementary teachers, high school teachers, college teachers. 
I also assume that the vast majority of these readers are aware of 
the very serious shortage of teachers and the even more serious de- 
crease in number of young people who are preparing to teach. We 
believe that children and young people need excellent teachers to 
assist them in growing into the finest type of American citizen that we 
can conceive. But what are we doing to influence the right type of 
young people to enter teacher preparation institutions? 

Have we been so imbued with the idea that students should think 
for themselves that we refrain from pointing out to those who would 
make good teachers the joys of the association with young people and . 
the service teaching renders to society? Have we become so concerned 

.about wages, tenure, class size, activities, that we do not appreciate 
our opportunities with youth? Have we magnified our causes for 
complaint (and they are many) till we cannot see our privileges? 

Many of us who are teaching can remember one or more teachers 
of our grade- or high school days who got so much joy out of teach- 
ing, who were so interested in us, our problems, our progress, that we 
longed to be like them. Many of us remember one or more teachers 
who talked to us about our own futures and told us we should be 
teachers; who pointed out the recompenses of teaching, not in terms 
of money, but of service, of the high privilege of guiding and helping 
others that we decided that for us, teaching would be the greatest 
work in the world. 

Some of us met in college one or more teachers who opened new 
worlds of knowledge so attractive and the teaching of their particular 
fields so alluring that we know there could be nothing else so desir- 
able as devoting our time and effort to this work. 

Their challenge to our best selves, our highest ides, our loftiest 
ambitions, has never been forgotten and we have blessed them again 
and again that they influenced us to enter teaching. 

If our schools are to be supplied with the kind of teachers we wish, 
those now in the classrooms must daily demonstrate the joy inherent 
in this work, must exhibit daily in their lives that money is not the 
sole measure of value, that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
If you and I keep our eyes upon the ground, we cannot see the stars; 
if our thoughts are primarily of salary, tenure, teaching load, etc., we 
will inspire no one to seek the truth, to devote themselves to childhood 
and youth, to serve their community, state, and nation by combating 
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ignorance and prejudice, by lifting ideals and hopes, by strengthening 
purpose and character. Unless we as teachers guide youth of the right 
kind into teaching, by example and precept, pointing out the compen- 
sations which cannot be bought in the market place, there is little hope 
for the next generation. The demand is imperatively upon each of 
us. How will we meet it? 

ERNEST J. ASHBAUGH 

Miami University 


BRAIN POWER IN EDUCATION 


The ability of the human brain to process raw facts and impressions 
into creative thought is the most marvelous phenomenon in all nature. 
A star in the constellation of Hercules explodes. A ray of light from 
this exploding star traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles per second 
reaches the mirror of a telescope thirteen centuries after the explosion. | 
The astronomer photographs the ray of light, recaptures its history, 
and gives us a picture of what took place in the far-off spaces thirteen 
hundred years ago. We understand what the astronomer says. That 
is brain power. 

The most potent force in the world is the ability of the individual 
to use brain power to improve himself and others with him. The 
ability of the brain to understand that the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the two legs, 
and to use this truth in a practical way, is more marvelous than the 
flight of a B-29 from Saipan to Tokyo, the miracle of radar, or the 
atomic bomb. When the individual realizes that he carries his own 
thinking machine with him and that this machine is the most powerful 
development in nature, more complicated, and more miraculous than 
the most intricate mechanical machine, he is on the way to immor- 
tality. 

A primary function of education is to stage settings where brain 
power can develop and function. Its major purpose is to give confi- 
dence to the individual in his own powers of development. Education 
has the responsibility of giving self-power to the individual. Educa- 
tion deals with brain substance. This brain substance, whatever its 
composition, is more marvelous and complicated than any other single 
material man knows anything about. The teacher, then, should stand 
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in awe before his students. Whether they be graduate students work- 
ing at the Ph.D. level or whether they be six-year-olds attending their 
first day of school, each has command of the most delicate and power- 
ful force yet generated. The teacher should understand that each 
individual over whom he has authority has something like two billion 
brain cells capable of doing the most intricate things imaginable. This 
teacher should also realize that often among the dullest of these stu- 
dents, there is infinite capacity for development. 

Very few, indeed, are the individuals who put to the fullest use the 
brain power which they can command. Whenever an individual real- 
izes that he has this nearly divine power to process raw facts into 
truthful conclusions, there is no end as to what he may do. It is thus 
that human progress has always been accomplished and will always 
be accomplished. When the individual realizes that he can take the 
raw facts from nature as they come to him, process these facts into 
thoughts, and use these thoughts to guide his actions to make the 
world more beautiful and better for all, he has some education. And 
that is the primary function of all education—to make full use of all 
the brain power entrusted to its care so that when this brain power 
works in unison, it will strive to achieve the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

J. W. BROUILLETTE 
Louisiana State University 


EDUCATION IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Basic Post-War OBJECTIVE 


Individual maladjustments, intergroup tensions, world-wide man- 
made catastrophes are not beyond human control. They are the nat- 
ural results of preceding events—cause and effect operate universally. 

Perhaps, the greatest lesson we can learn from the tragic events of 
our time is that history is an ongoing process, that it is an endless 
stream, and that we are a part of it—that all men are made of one 
blood and that they are what they are and act as they do because of 
events that have influenced their lives. 

This is getting down to first principles and there isn’t much comfort 
in thinking about principles. Such thinking brings obligations and 
“obligations are the thorns of life on which we bleed.” 
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In this matter of human relations how often we refuse to examine 
first principles! How often we confuse means and ends! Before we 
got into the war, many of us posed as realists, taking the economic 
view of life, refusing to be moved by an appeal to principles, ideals, 
and ultimate goals. Many of us have a tendency to put economic 
problems first on our list of woes. Such problems are a sign of some- 
thing not seen on the surface. Civilization is not an incident of eco- 
nomic progress. It is made up of the values we have learned to at- 
tach to things, of promises, rules, standards, etc. 

When we think we can understand ourselves by concentrating on 
our economic problems we are simply deceiving ourselves. The ills 
of society can’t be cured by economic means. If a man’s soul is sick, 
higher wages, more gadgets, or a new automobile will not make it 
well. Machines can’t make us good. They can’t eliminate selfishness, 
hate, and suspicion. 

In Education for Freedom, President Hutchins states the problem: 
“Though our means of improving the material conditions of existence 
exceed those of any previous generation, we could not use them, in the 
great depression, to protect our fellow citizens from starvation and 
despair. The means of improving the material conditions of existence 
are now diverted to the extermination of mankind on a greater scale 
than ever before.” .. . “The great problem of our time,” he states, “is 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual. With a superfluity of goods we are 
sinking into poverty, with a multitude of gadgets we are no happier 
than we were before. With a declining death rate, we have yet to 
discover what to do with our'‘lives. With a hatred of war, we are now 
deeply engaged in the greatest war in history. With a love of liberty, 
we see much of the world in chains.” 

If President Hutchins is right, then the great problem of our time is 
one of human relations. 


We are beginning to get at it in teacher education through a study 
of human growth and development. We have our personnel programs, 
often too limited. We are discussing intercultural relations, commu- 
nity and world-mindedness. ‘Somewhat vaguely and yet quite defi- 
nitely, we are sensing the significance of this matter of human rela- 
tions. We are thinking of and attempting to discover ways for people 
to work together, to interchange ideas, to cooperate in enterprises 
and to grow in understanding. Labor and capital, races and nations, 
communities and schools, and homes and churches need to do this. 

In all areas of life we need to deepen our understanding of human 
beings and their worth as such. We need a lot of home-grown working 
patterns of democratic human relations where each one participates, 
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makes his contribution, bears his share of responsibility, has a chance 
for growth through experiences, and has opportunities for thinking, 
feeling, and acting as a member of a democratic community. To this 
end, life in our school, on our campuses, in residence halls, social af- 
fairs, group activities, classroom procedures, and administrative pol- 
icies and practices should be organized and administered so as to fur- 
nish a maximum experience to all students and faculty members in 
planning and doing things. 

We are beginning to look upon the individual student as a totality in 
relation to his environment. We are sensing the fact that an educa- 
tional institution is not composed of isolated compartments, but is an 
organic interrelated unit doing a total job. Slowly, perhaps reluctantly, 
we are moving toward the democratic ideal of regard for all men as 
sons of the same father, members of a common family, and linked to- 
gether by a common destiny. 

In the seventeenth century, church bells tolled when some one died 
and neighbors would ask for whom the bells tolled. An English clergy- 
man reminded his parishioners that it tolled for everyone. He said, 
“No man is an island entire of himself. Every man is a piece of a 
continent, a part of the main; ... Any man’s death diminisheth me, 
because I am involved in mankind; and therefore, never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

Happy individuals, good homes, fine communities, and a peaceful 
world, depend upon the understanding and the practice of the right 
kinds of human relations. 

Grapy GAMMAGE 
President State Teachers College 
Tempe, Arizona 


“COME, SIT WE HERE” 


I am learning here in Biarritz, France, at American University Cen- 
ter No. 2 what I have suspected for a long time—that people enjoy 
teaching more and lose their narrow departmental views if they are 
thrown into frequent informal conversation with instructors of other 
departments, other backgrounds, and other points of view. 

Nothing about this enchanting resort city is more stimulating than 
the free flow of ideas among men engaged in diverse fields of learning. 
It is reasonable that it should be so. No one can be pedantic or dull 
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when every meal time means a free-for-all among four or five or six 
men on anything from Socialism in England to the future of audio- 
visual education. No one can go sour on his work when he is likely 
to have to defend at supper two or three of his pet theories in a verbal 
scrimmage with a philosopher, a historian, and a biologist. 

In America we have lost the charm and joy of informal association 
with all of the faculty. We have our committee meetings; we sit pa- 
tiently through faculty meetings. On infrequent occasions we even 
plan a social evening together, but are careful to see that the games 
committee arranges to keep us busy all evening. 

Perhaps we cannot do much to recapture the time and the disposi- 
tion for hours of conversation with one another about the world and 
its problems, the proper subjects of all education. New ideas take root 
freely in a continuously maintained atmosphere of friendly give and 
take. Can we create opportunities, not for formal discussion sessions 
with chairmen and reports but for a spontaneous and widely ranging 
flow of ideas among our college teachers? We have our books; we 
have-the haven of our homes; we need more friends and more good 
conversation. Good teaching and wise thinking flow from these 
sources. 

JoHN E. GRINNELL 
State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


The opening of the public schools in the United States this Sep- 
tember will see a shortage of between 300,000 and 350,000 school 
teachers. In spite of this acute situation many teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents do not seem to realize that. they, individually and 
collectively, must of necessity be the people to recruit persons for the 
teaching profession. It is practically impossible for college public 
relation personnel to interview more than a very small percentage of 
the prospective teachers during the summer. We have all acted as re- 
cruiting agencies for many branches of military and civil service dur- 
ing the past four years. Public officials—federal and state, as well as 
local—should now devote themselves to an active program to recruit 
prospective teachers. We should not be unduly influenced by the 
glamour of the uniforms in the various branches of military or allied 
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services or delude ourselves that education can wait until after the 
war. 

The men and women who will direct public affairs of all types in 
the United States twenty years from today as doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, engineers, artists, writers, statesmen, and teachers are being 
educated today, not when the war is over. The persons who are neg- 
lecting the recruitment of teachers from the best high school grad- 
uates in every community fail to realize the importance of education 
in a democracy. The teachers of the United States deserve a great 
deal more credit for the early completion of the war against Germany 
than they are generally credited with by military authorities. The 
fact that the American Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Marines were 
made up of alert, intelligent, and physically fit men and women is 
due in a large measure to our public schools where these individuals 
were taught and directed in such a way as to develop flexible minds 
and strong bodies. Athletics in the public schools were an important 
factor in providing physically fit young people for military service. 

We as a nation cannot for a long period of time continue the present 
practice in all states of attempting to make teachers out of high school 
graduates who have had no teacher-education work to prepare them 
for their jobs. How many people would permit a high school graduate 
to operate upon them for a physical ailment or set a bone in case of 
a broken leg? It is just as dangerous and detrimental for parents, 
school board members, and administrators to allow high school grad- 
uates, who have had no teacher-education, to mold, direct, and educate 
the young people of the nation. It is in the rural and elementary 
schools in all the states that the unprepared, uneducated, and in some 
instances less intelligent high school graduates are attempting to teach 
in the local schools. Does it seem reasonable that there should be 
sufficiently qualified and educated teachers for high schools and col- 
leges and not the elementary schools? What is the answer? Better 
salaries, better living conditions, more prestige for the rural and 
elementary schools, and there will be plenty of teachers for these posi- 
tions. What value is the billions of dollars spent for war and post-war 
training if we neglect to properly educate our present generation of 
young people now in order to intelligently carry on the affairs of the 
nation during the next generation? All of us must work together in 
the cause of education to obtain the necessary personnel and funds 
to properly educate the children of today and not after the war is over. 

F. A. Bev 

President Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Macomb 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


Had you been in France as I was just prior to the outbreak of the 
present war you would have seen, as I saw, French soldiers in their 
extremely colorful uniforms everywhere marching about. You would 
have heard, as I heard, stories of the great French navy. You would 
have read of the mighty Maginot Line, the last word in fortification. 
Surely France was well secured against invasion, The French saw 
all these things, they heard them, they read them, they believed them. 
And there they were curled up comfortably behind the Maginot Line 
completely unmindful of that eternal vigilance which is ever the price 
of liberty. They had forgotten that a country is sometimes imperiled, 
not by a physical invasion but by one which is far more subtle and 
therefore far more destructive, an invasion of ideas. Against this type 
of attack, armies and navies and strong fortifications are of little avail. 


Long before France capitulated to the German army, she had fallen 
victim to a philosophy that had seeped in from the east; a philosophy 
which was readily accepted by too many Frenchmen making them 


less willing to submit to the sacrifices that war demands. And so 
France fell. 


There is at our college under glass and appropriately edged in black — 
a letter written by our late President Roosevelt on the occasion of 
our centennial celebration which was held six years ago. In the light 
of what has happened to the world since that letter was written cer- 
tain sentences which it contains take on a new and challenging 
meaning. “Teachers,” he said, “are important in any country. In a 
democracy, they are the first line of defense. The democratic state 
that neglects the education of its teachers does so at the risk of its 
very existence.” 


The late Samuel Gompers, greatly beloved labor leader, speaking 
on one occasion of the land he loved so well said: “America may not 
be perfect. Jt has the imperfection of all things human. But it is the 
best country on earth and the man who will not work for it, who will 
not fight for it, and if need be die for it, is unworthy to live in it.” 

That is the philosophy that has always been characteristic of the 
schools of our country. That is the philosophy that has made the 
school teachers of America the first line of defense. That is the phil- 
osophy that will keep us free. As long as it prevails “it can’t happen 
here.” ; 

Martin F. O’Connor 
President State Teachers College 
Framingham, Massachusettts 
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RURAL LEADERSHIP 


The White House Conference on Rural Education has stimulated in- 
terest throughout the entire nation. The “Charter on Education for 
Rural Children” posted in thousands of schoolrooms and adminis- 
trators offices has caught public attention. Many states are holding 
conventions and assemblies in an attempt to arouse greater local 
interest in the immediate problems of rural education. Our magazines 
and periodicals are carrying stories of successful rural schools. 

The future of America is in our hands. Far-seeing teacher-training 
institutions throughout the United States are organizing rural educa- 
tion departments or are reinstating rural education departments that 
have been dropped or allowed to fall into decay. What happens in 
rural America is one of our nation’s major concerns. Washington in 
his “Farewell Address” admonished the people “to see well to the ed- 
ucation of your youth if you would have this democracy long endure.” 
The education of rural youth certainly must be someone’s responsi- 
bility. The establishment of a department of rural education has been 
the teacher-training institution’s simplest method of placing the re- 

sponsibility. 

' Rural education departments, being among the newest of depart- 
mental creations and representing a section of society that has not 
enjoyed the approval of some educators, have had hard going. The 
administrators and instructors in rural education have been informed 
by their colleagues there is no such thing as “rural education” and 
the next moment to their astonishment, have been summoned to a 
state-wide conference to discuss what can be done about education 
in rural areas. They have been told to prepare young people for rural 
leadership, while their well-meaning fellow faculty members have 
been advising the same young people to prepare for better paying 
positions in the urban schools. Students enrolling for rural education 
courses are looked upon with question by faculty and the other stu- 
dents, even though more than half of our teachers work in rural 
schools. In Michigan, the common belief seems to be that two years 
is time enough in which to complete a college education for a rural 
teacher and, if he graduates from a County Normal, one year is suf- 
ficient. If he returns to college after completing his two years of 
training and a few years of teaching, usually he is shown the error 
of his ways and by well-meaning friends of education and democracy 
is inducted into other fields of educational endeavors. Because, 
few if any know what the duties of a rural education department are, 
other departments get space and equipment first. The going is hard 
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and some would-be leaders in rural education have been known to be- 
come discouraged and quit the field for less irksome jobs. 


There is no clearly defined line delimiting the field of rural educa- 
tion. It “is not a subject but a way of life.” Being a way of life its 
problems go deeply into the home, the farm, the school, and the church. 
Rural health, rural recreation, rural sociology, rural economics, all 
come in for a share of attention. The rural school being the commu- 
nity’s social center and as a cross section of rural life requires special 
techniques in management, organization, and curriculum making. The 
rural education department must know the problems and functions of 
the county school commissioner, the rural school board, the county 
health unit, the county agricultural agent, the county juvenile court, 
the county and state library, the state health and rehabilitation agen- 
cies, the county and state welfare boards, the conservation department, 
and the State Department of Public Instruction. The Grange, the 
Farmers Union, the Farm Bureau, the Junior Farm Bureau, the Milk 
Producers Association, the Cooperatives, must not be overlooked or 
underestimated. The county newspaper, the rural Parent-Teachers 
Association, and the rural church must be contacted. School improve- 
ment, new buildings, and district reorganizations must be encouraged 
and aided. On the campus the rural department acts as a coordinator 
between the field and the specializing departments, helps with rural 
practice teaching, keeps in touch with teachers in the field, organizes 
teacher-training classes to supplement those given in other depart- 
ments, plans rural life conferences, and maintains a rural life club 
for students. 


Now is the time, if ever there was a time, to put forward the work 
of improving educational opportunities in rural areas where more than 
half of our nation’s children are born and reared. Upon these children 
depends the destiny of our nation. Upon us depends the education of 
these children whereby they may successfully fulfill that destiny. 

M. L. SMITH 
State Teachers College 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
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RECRUITMENT OF THE PROFESSION 


The shortage of teachers is still the most acute problem of the public 
schools. The maintenance of an instructional staff this coming year 
gives evidence of more difficulty than obtained last year. The most 
serious aspect of the whole problem, however, is that very few high 
school students are interested in a teaching career. t 

When the shortage of teachers began to develop, most individuals 
gave better salaries as the solution of the problem, but better salaries 
are not the sole answer. Arthur L. Marsh, writing on the salaries of 
the schools of the state in the March, 1945, issue of the Washington 
Education Journal, made the following statement: “The median sal- 
ary of 11,656 teachers and administrators out of 12,600 employed this 
year is nearly $2,200; the average over $2,300. There are few sal- 
aries below $1,600.” 

A significant increase in salaries since the beginning of the war is 
evident. Graduates with three years of training (emergency mini- 
mum) are going out from the colleges of education this year to teach 
in the elementary and junior high schools of the state of Washington 
at $2,100 in some instances. 

The enrollments in the colleges of education of the state increased 
last year, but the number of diploma (teacher-training) freshmen did 
not increase appreciably. Evidently, the annual salary of teachers in 
this state, which ranks sixth among the annual salaries of the forty- 
eight states, is not an inducement to young people to prepare for 
teaching. What else can be done? The high schools offer the most 
effective approach to the problem of recruitment. 

Viewing the shortage-of-teachers problem and the improvement of 
the profession by effective recruitment as a long-range matter, su- 
perintendents of schools, principals of high schools, counselors and 
teachers in high schools can and should direct more young people of 
leadership toward teaching as a profession. More high schools should 
have vocational assemblies and conferences in which teaching is al- 
ways emphasized. Electrical engineering is never overlooked, and it 
should not be overlooked, because this is an electrical age, but teach- 
ing as human engineering is even more important in terms of the 
welfare of society. 

Every high school library should provide abundant material dealing 
with choosing a profession or vocation. There is material on teaching, 
both analytical and inspirational, which should be in evidence in every - 
high school. Representatives of teacher-training institutions should be 
invited from time to time to confer with seniors. Most important of 
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all is the personal interest in the potentially superior teacher which 
high school teachers may show. Why should not high school teachers 
be individually responsible for directing more young people of supe- 
rior intellect, forceful personality, ethical character, even tempera- 
ment, excellent social background, good health, and attractive ap- 
pearance toward teaching? Another important quality of the poten- 
tially superior teacher which should be mentioned is a wholesome atti- 
tude toward children. 

Perhaps the college of education itself can become more effective 
in attracting more young people of good teaching possibilities to its 
halls, but these young people must first be somewhat interested in the 
profession. The high school in its guidance program can be more 
effective than any other approach thus far studied or tried. Unless 
something is done on the high-school level, the scarcity-of-teachers 
problem will continue for some time to come. 


W. W. Haccarp 

President, Western Washington 
College of Education 
Bellingham, Washington 


THE TEACHER SHOULD KNOW THE LIBRARY 


From a number of sources, suggestions have come that all college 
students should be taught how to use the library. This is especially 
pertinent with respect to students preparing for teaching. Teachers 
and school administrators doing graduate study have expressed appre- 
ciation for assistance given by professors and librarians who have 
helped them to help themselves in finding and using materials in the 
library. Many of these mature persons, when they have been intro- 
duced to bibliographic tools and special reference books, have ques- 
tioned, “Why wasn’t I informed about these before?” 

Altogether too many teachers are not well-informed about library 
materials. Too many have not developed skill in using bibliographies 
and indexes. Too many have not formed library habits. Too many 
are not “at home” in the library and are not aware of what they are 
missing. 

There are several reasons why a teacher should have a good knowl- 
edge of the potential resources of libraries, an easy command of library 
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skills, a strong habit of turning to printed matter and other forms of 
records for facts, opinions, and ideas, a genuine interest in helping to 
build up better libraries with adequate collections and well-qualified 
staffs, and a clear vision of the opportunity and responsibility for stim- 
ulating and guiding pupils to use library materials. 

The teacher, as a person, should possess a broad culture. He should 
be extensively acquainted with many fields of knowledge as well as 
being master of the subjects he is teaching. Refinement in manners, 
taste, and thought, may result from association and conversation with 
people, from travel, the theater, movies, concerts, museums, the radio, 
and participation in varied individual and group activities. However, 
for well-rounded personal development, actual experience often needs 
to be supplemented by means of vicarious experience. Printed mate- 
rials and other forms of records furnish convenient and relatively in- 
expensive and satisfactory devices for gaining vicarious experience in 
the intellectual and aesthetic realms. 

Utilization of the records of the thoughts and feelings of other peo- 
ple, who may be far removed in distance and time, enables a person 
to acquire a breadth of enlightenment and refinement of taste not pos- 
sible by dependence upon nothing more than the actual experience 
of the individual. 

As an instructor, the teacher needs knowledge and comprehension 
of subject matter, sympathetic understanding of his pupils, and pro- 
fessional skill in fixing objectives, selecting content, planning proce- 
dures, and in motivating, guiding, and evaluating the learning process. 
There is no question but that knowledge can be enlarged and kept 
fresh throug reading. The recorded experiences, observations, and 
ideas of others can be of real help in understanding human actions 
and reactions, both physical and mental. Although skills can be per- 
fected only through proper practice, many suggestions are obtainable 
frorh recorded words and pictorial representations. Another element 
contributing to quality teaching is inspiration which may be conveyed 
not only by direct communication but also through various forms of 
records. 

Another reason a teacher should be familiar with library resources 
and should possess skill in finding and using recorded materials is to 
enable him to stimulate and guide his pupils in gaining facility in the 
use of books and libraries. Modern plans and methods of education 
require, or at least encourage, pupils to use many sources instead of 
relying upon textbooks entirely. In line with the trend, school libraries 
have increased in number, size, importance, and use. If pupils are 
to be taught to locate and select library materials, to evaluate and 
use them, teachers must themselves, in their basic professional equip- 
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ment, include skill in locating, obtaining, comprehending, evaluating, 
and utilizing facts, principles, and ideas. These are readily available 
in various recorded forms assembled and organized into libraries where 
they are conveniently found by those who know how. 

J. H. LANCASTER 

Librarian Peabody College 


EDUCATION—A FORCE FOR PEACE? 


Almost a religion is the faith of masses of people in the power of 
education. To their minds, it and it alone can perform the miracle of 
bringing to the-world a lasting peace. We have only to eradicate alien 
and meretricious philosophy, they say, and the dynamic concept of 
democracy will insure peace, not alone for our time but for all time 
to come. Education for democracy, therefore, is the answer. 

Ah, but does not our democracy need clearer defining and better 

practice before we attempt to use it as a motive force for the world? 
This can best be done, I maintain, by changing our attitude toward 
education. Blind worship or lip service will not avail. The ancient 
Greeks believed in the power of education; yet they practiced power 
politics. We assert our belief in the force of education; yet we, too, 
practice power politics. When we were under pressure earlier in the 
war, we were concerned about the justice of the Four Freedoms. Now 
that the pressure has been somewhat relieved, so too has our concern 
lessened. 
_ For our own salvation, therefore, we must change our attitude. 
Too long has education functioned merely as an instrument external 
to society. Not until it operates as a force within society will our 
nation cease to be vulnerable. It is an adolescent viewpoint that in- 
sists upon a social system that provides opportunity for easy achieve- 
ment. Such a world does not exist in reality. A vacuum of personal, 
moral, and social responsibilities has no vitality, no future. 

Further evidence of our failure to correlate intelligence with daily 
living is manifest. We advocate government by law.but regard it as 
law for the restriction of the other fellow. Our attitude toward viola- 
tion of traffic and rationing regulations is scandalous. We advocate 
unveiled and unlimited will of the people, then proceed deliberately to 
set up a system of legislative lobbies to thwart that will. We claim we 
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need more highly trained, intelligent men in government, then ridicule 
and oppose every “brain trust” that finds its way into public affairs. 
We regard with suspicion men “who know too much.” 

Education need not fail thus. It can, and must, become a living 
force. It must, throughout the rest of this century, promote a new 
way of life that will touch the souls of men. It must establish a 
science of human relationships if we are to have a democracy that 
conquered people will accept and follow. Education can, if we so 
will, become a triumphing force that will analyze not only the causes 
of war but also the injustices perpetrated under the guise of democ- 
racy. 

“And the greater tomorrow is on its way.” 


S. WIGHTMAN 
President New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson 


THE LOST HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Great tragedies sometimes go almost unnoticed. Tragedies which 
come suddenly and at rare intervals are startling enough to command 
attention, but those which are continuous in character we tend to 
accept and too frequently do little or nothing about. 

Thirteen years ago 114,123 children entered the first grade in Ken- 
tucky’s schools. With high hopes, fathers and mothers sent these 
children to the one public institution dedicated to the development of 
understandings, knowledges, attitudes, and habits upon which happy 
and useful lives are built. In the spring of 1944, twelve years after 
these children had entered school, 14,884 pupils were graduated from 
Kentucky’s high schools. What had become of the children who were 
lost to education between the first and twelfth grades? How far had 
they progressed along Kentucky’s educational highway? 

Data released by the Department of Education show that almost one- 
half of the children originally enrolled dropped out of school before 
they reached the seventh grade; that about one-third reached the 
ninth grade; and that only one-seventh was graduated from high 
school. A study of the records shows that comparable losses occur in 
the group entering the public schools of Kentucky each year. 

No state can build good citizenship upon such meager education. 
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Incompetence and illiteracy go hand in hand; efficiency and progress 
are dependent upon sound education. Kentucky’s investment in the 
education of youth is made to insure to the Commonwealth an intelli- 
gént, law-abiding citizenry. 

Three years ago as I was driving along one of Kentucky’s high- 
ways, I picked up one of this lost hundred thousand. He was about 
fourteen years of age, poorly clothed, and dirty beyond imagination. 
I asked him whether he had been in school the previous year. His re- 
ply was, “I'll tell you, big boy!” When I had regained my composure, 
I asked whether he had had a good teacher. He replied, “I’ll tell you, 
big boy! But which one?” Our conversation soon disclosed that he 
had been taught by seven teachers in one short seven-months’ school 
term. He described these seven teachers in an interesting way and 
finished his statement about the last one by saying, “She come and 
she teached it out.” 

So far as I could tell this lad had learned almost none of the things 
we consider desirable in an educational program. He had no intention 
of going back to school. 

All states, especially those in the South, have had difficulty in 
keeping their schools staffed during the war years. Kentucky, located 
in the South but next door to the industrial North, because of its low 
salary schedule has had perhaps the most difficult time of all. 

Recent studies indicate that the percentage of Kentucky children 
between the ages of 14 and 17 attending school is the lowest for any 
state in the Union. Apologies and excuses will not help to correct 
this situation. We must recognize the problems involved and we must 
overcome them. Good roads, good school buildings, and good teaching 
are factors that will help to keep children in school. Parents and 
children will be quick to recognize the worth of a good educational 
program. Poor attendance is a direct result of poor schools. 

Some of our cities and a few of our counties—those in the wealthier 
areas—have effective school systems and good school attendance; 
but in most areas of the state, teachers are poorly qualified, buildings 
are poor, teaching materials and equipment are inadequate, school 
terms are short, attendance is low, and learning is meager. Children 
enrolled in such schools have no chance to learn what education 
should do for them and for the communities in which they live. Poor 
schools make poor citizens; poor citizens are content with poor 
schools. 

Good schools from the first grade through the twelfth are the right 
of every child in the Commonwealth. We must not be satisfied until 
every community in Kentucky has good facilities for the education of 
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all of its children. Not every child who enters the first grade ‘should 
finish high school; nevertheless the state has an educational obliga- 
tion to every child until he is at least eighteen years of age. This 
obligation Kentucky must meet. We must develop an educatiorfal 
program that will make possible the largest and wisest use of the 
abilities of our people. Education must help us to make Kentucky 
a state where little children may live happily, where youth may work 
pleasantly, and where men and women may have a chance to grow 
old contentedly and securély. This can never be done until an edu- 
cational program of such worth is developed that there will never be 
enother lost hundred thousand. 


W. S. TayLor 
Dean College of Education 
University of Kentucky 


THREE BATTLES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The salutations of President Bruce R. Payne to the graduates of 
Peabody College, published in the April issue of the Reflector, im- 
press one with the fact that the personality and aspirations of the 
president of a college tend to reveal themselves in the personality and 
aspirations of the institution that he directs. This certainly was true of 
President Payne and Peabody. He had foremost in his mind at all 
times the thought that Peabody was to become a great teacher-training 
center which influenced the teacher-training institutions in the nation 
through its own leadership, and in turn influenced the whole of edu- 
cation and life through the impressions it made on teachers. 

There is considerable evidence that teachers colleges have tended 
to drift away from this singleness of purpose. Some have drifted in 
less degree than others, but it seems that all have drifted. The first 
great battle in teacher education was a battle within the institutions, 
and the issue was whether methods or content should dominate the 
curriculum. In the nineteenth century this problem was attacked by 
way of definition. The fundamental principle in these definitions 
was that the aim of such institutions was to prepare teachers for 
public schools, This did not definitely delimit the field of normal 
school work. A school could be predominantly academic, predomi- 
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nantly professional, or a combination of the two and assert that its aim 
was to prepare teachers for the public schools. 


The prevailing view at the close of this controversy was expressed 
by Joseph Baldwin: 


1. As to culture, the normal school will be the peer of the college. 

2. As to methods, the normal school will be a model. The highest results 
reached by the best thinkers will be embodied in its practice. 

3. As to teaching, the normal school will be a professional school, and will 
rank with those of theology, law, and medicine. 


This view was more than fifty years in its formation, but the single 
purpose of educating teachers was not challenged. 

The second great battle centered around the issue of whether or not 
the teachers colleges should educate teachers for the high schools as 
well as for the common schools. An incident at Kirksville, Missouri, 
is characteristic of this battle. In the spring of 1877 Dr. Laws, Pres- 
ident of the University of Missouri, was invited to deliver the com- 
mencement address at Kirksville. He explained that he believed the 
function of the normal school was to train teachers for the common 
schools. As a supplement he told of the splendid school and the supe- 
rior work that was being done at Columbia. He asserted that the 
University should be at the head of the school system of the state. At 
the close of President Laws’ address President Baldwin arose and said 
that President Laws was right. He agreed that the University was 
the head of the school system of the state; but he added that the nor- 
mal schools were the heart of it. The institutions broadened their 
offerings and educated high school teachers, but the purpose of edu- 
cating teachers for the public schools was predominant, even though 
some students attended the institutions for liberal arts courses or for 
basic preparation for other professions. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that they were in the minority, and that they often felt out of 
place, and that they usually became teachers. Teaching bore no 
stigma! 

Now a third battle is on and again it is a battle within the institu- 
tions themselves, and the problem is, shall teachers colleges hold pre- 
paring teachers to be their dominant purpose or shall they become in- 
stitutions of many purposes. 

This last tendency to. emphasize purposes other than teaching is 
evidenced by the trends toward: (1) changing the name from teachers 
college to state college and building up numerous special schools 
within the college with emphasis on occupations other than teaching; 
(2) encouraging certain departments in the institution to take more 
pride in two or three graduates who become distinguished chemists, 
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for instance, than they take in a hundred high school teachers devel- 
oped by the institution; (3) selecting staff members who have more 
experience and faith in an academic college than they have in teacher 
education; (4) dropping or weakening the laboratory school; (5) be- 
lieving that teachers would be better prepared to teach if they were 

educated with persons preparing to enter other professions and in 
' courses designed for those professions than they would be if they were 
educated in a series of courses designed to prepare them for teaching; 
and (6) advertising such facts as the number of vocations represented 
in the graduating class—these are but a few. 

Teachers colleges are unique, almost queer institutions. They have 
the possible role of being the guide and guardian of the public schools 
of the land, and this seems to be their distinctive character and the 
basis for their claim to greatness. In this field they are without a 
rival, and they possibly will not have one for years to come. It seems 
that they cannot hope to be more than third or fourth rate institutions 
in any other capacity, that of general college or university, for in- 
stance, but that they may well expect to remain first rate institutions 
in this teacher education role. 

That the role is an enviable one is witnessed by the fact that liberal 
arts colleges and universities have adopted more and more of the dis- 
tinctive features of teachers colleges. Shall we become more like 
them and they more like us until neither of us has any distinctive 
character or definable purpose save that of inviting all who will to 
come and partake of that mythical something called college educa- 
tion? Are tgachers better educated in liberal arts programs or pro- 
grams specifically designed for preparing teachers? These are the 
issues in the current battle and the battleground is within the teachers 
colleges themselves. At present the battle consists of hundreds of 
skirmishes as participants glare at each other across conference tables, 
but the destiny of teachers colleges and perhaps of teacher education 
is being determined in our day. The current battle differs from the 
other two in that the singleness of purpose is now being challenged. 
Yea, it is doomed. The best possible outcome to be hoped for now 
is that of making teaching the keystone of the teachers college pro- 
gram. . 

It may be that three or four teachers colleges in the nation are pre- 
pared to offer programs with multiple purposes or that many are pre- 
pared to extend their purposes while keeping teacher preparation as 
the predominant one. Even so, they may not prepare teachers as well 
and they might even serve more people and serve them better if they 
maintained their distinctive character. The crux of the battle is at 
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the point of keeping the preparation of teachers distinct, specific, and 
unique, and of maintaining such a morale on the campus and in the 
public schools that teachers will love to teach and teachers in prepara- 
tion will be proud to reveal their plans. 

J. C, MaTTHEWS 

State Teachers College 

Denton, Texas 


THE CHILD, THE CHILD—THAT’S THE END! 


“Greeting his pupils the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 


How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we work with our fellow men? 
How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? 


And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was in his heart, 
for his own learning touched not these things.” 

Aye, there’s the rub! Our learning in the school touches little or 
not at all upon far too many things that are important end-products 
in child life and in educating one for living a life. It would be good 
if knowledge controlled behavior and conduct but it does not. Our 
feelings and emotions motivate our action, and most of our educa- 
tional ills can be traced to this important fact. The feeling and emo- 
tional life of the child must become a matter of concern to the teacher 
and administrator. This represents a field of study which is of no 
less importance than English or History—and yet little recognition 
has been given it except by a few psychologists and mental hygienists. 

In the past, education has been measured largely by the number of 
years spent in school and the extent to which one has memorized the 
traditional subjects taught in our schools. Obviously, our perspective 
has been narrow and we have been confused between means and ends. 
The child, the child! That’s the end!—not school subjects. This view 
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is not new but it is not practiced! Herbert Spencer, a century ago, be- 
moaned the fact that mere motherhood did not carry with it insights 
and adequate information to enable the mother to guide properly the 
development of the child in the home. The same can be said of the 
teacher. The trouble with both mother and teacher is that they lack 
perspective. They confuse means and ends. They are not wilfully 
blind to the welfare of the child but they lack insight into the nature, 
the needs, and the outcomes in child growth and development. They 
see the “pig in the pen” develop into a grown hog. Regardless of 
whether it has those of its kind constantly with it or not, the pig will 
grow into a perfectly good animal if properly fed. By analogy, they 
think the same is true with the child, but it is not. The child is merely 
a potential candidate for growth into the human kind and, whether 
the potential is made actual, depends upon social development which 
in turn is dependent upon social stimulation and social interaction. 
The home, the school, and other social institutions must provide these. 

If we, therefore, will intellectually and emotionally agree that “The 
child, the child, That’s the end!” then we can set up certain kinds of 
behavior and stages of child growth and development as outcomes and 
use these outcomes as criteria for evaluating our curriculum, course 
of study, experiences, et cetera. In the light of this perspective, then, 
how are we to set up our outcomes? Without any pretense of finality, 
it is suggested that the thought and effort of teachers and adminis- 
trators in making the child the end of all educational effort should be 
devoted to developing in him the following: knowledge, habits, skills, 
interests, attitudes, ambition, appreciation, personality, and character. 
Just as we have knowledge as a general heading of one of the outcomes 
and want it broken down into specific objectives, such as knowledge 
of self-development; knowledge of arithmetic, spelling, history, and 
other subject-matter areas; knowledge of what a good citizen should 
know and do; so we need to break the other outcomes down into spe- 
cific objectives. 

These specific objectives are end-products or goals set up. They 
represent things toward which we strive. Courses of study and the 
entire curricula and extra-curricular activities are to be selected, re- 
tained, or rejected according to how well they contribute toward and 
further the child in attaining one or more of such objectives. In other 
words, subjects should not be in the curriculum because the teacher 
likes them and can teach them. They should be in the curriculum to 
further child growth toward worthy objectives. The subject and cur- 
riculum are not to be taken for granted and permitted to become static 
or standardized. They are to be constantly weighed in the scales, and 
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the critical eye of the teacher and administrator should be ever watch- 
ing, studying, and evaluating to see in which direction the scales are 
being tilted. The evaluation is not to be in terms of traditional tests 
or examinations. These will not be wholly eliminated but will be 
used along with other measures of evaluation to determine if, and to 
what degree, the objectives set up are being achieved. 

If the teacher is not to have occasion for “sorrow in his heart,” his 
learning must touch upon the real life interests and needs of his pu- 
pils in the problems of living. 

B. P. Brooks 
Dean Mississippi State College 


A RIGHT WAY AND A WRONG WAY 


“There’s a right way and a wrong way to do each thing,” goes the 
old saying. In school work too there are ways of learning which are 
efficient just as there are ways of learning, or rather ways of partial 
or inadequate learning, which are quite inefficient. To that same ex- 
tent there are efficient ways of teaching and ineffective and wasteful 
ways of trying to teach. We, as teachers, need to find the right ways 
and then to use them. 

Some teachers feel that there should be great emphasis on the big 
objectives of education, on alertness, on ambition to learn, on attitudes, 
on citizenship, and on character. They are right. They are like the 
great educator of Tennessee who is quoted as saying, “I had rather a 
boy in my school would say, ‘I seen,’ and see something, than say ‘I 
saw,’ and see nothing.” At the same time the artist cannot put his 
ideas and ideals on canvas unless his paints are properly mixed, the 
draftsman cannot lay out the structure for a building unless his meas- 
urements and calculations are accurate and his pencil obeys his mind. 
Intentions are fine but the outcome depends also on the knowledge 
and understandings on which they are based as well as the skill with 
which we can carry them to a worthwhile conclusion. 

We need to line up our sights and keep one eye on the big objectives, 
but also to keep the other on the details of methods and ways of mak- 
ing teaching more effective. The military services have given us a 
striking example of what can be done with a unity of purpose, a defi- 
niteness of aim, and a uniformity of methods, They have selected the 
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specific knowledge and skills desired. They, rightly, have spent the 
money necessary to get the most effective materials and teaching aids 
available. They have issued, with the help of professional teachers 
turned temporary soldiers and sailors, instructions on how to present 
this material. Then they have supervised the work carefully to see 
that each instructor used consistently the best methods. Of course 
we do not want to follow exactly in their footsteps, but we can profit 
greatly from their success and use materials and methods which will 
lend themselves to the work of our regular schools in time of peace. 

One of the most successful devices used by the military services has 
been audio-visual aids. The sand table came out of the primary grades 
to the training schools of the army and navy and even up to the pre- 
invasion briefing session. Models made clear the working of guns 
and of machines. Motion pictures, with sound, taught quickly under- 
standings, recognition, and the “know how to do.” A foreign language 
became, not a grammar to be forgotten, if ever learned, but a means 
of communication with others. These are devices teachers should 
learn how to use. 

We have talked a lot about education for democracy, but, so often, 
the democracy has been in the future entirely. We need to use some 
artificial air conditioning, if necessary, to bring about the desired 
democratic weather. Children can learn to plan together if given an 
opportunity and some help rather than too much direction. Let them 
work out a mural, decorations for the room, a program for their 
mothers, groups for games on the playground. These can grow into 
the greater opportunities for older pupils in plays, clubs, organized 
athletic teams, student government. It is difficult to let a group make 
a mistake, rather than tell them how the work should be done. The 
test of the good teacher comes in letting them make the little mistakes 
but in steering them unobtrusively away from the big ones. 

In the same way we preach about the value of the individual per- 
sonality and then force all children to conform to the same routine and 
to be set in the same mold. The only thing as bad educationally is to 
let each pupil do as he pleases. There is, however, a way to guide each 
pupil as an individual without going to either extreme. Our tendency 
is to teach the class as a whole rather than to see that the individual 
understands and gets the required skills. Try sometime to teach a 
class about half the size of your usual one. Do you change methods? 

My Superintendent called me in one day to say, “This student 
teacher says she has been observing the work of a regular teacher for 
three months and never has seen her teaching a class. What about 
it?” I thought for a minute and replied, “I believe she was with Miss 
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I have been observing her work for several years and I can 
remember her teaching only one class. She gets the pupils to work 
and then goes around the room or has them come to her desk so she 
can help them individually or in very small groups.” This teacher 
has reached individual pupils with small classes and with large classes. 

Some teachers find it helpful to keep records. These do take time 
and can become apparently an end in themselves, but they may be 
worth it. Records can show strengths and weaknesses, ambitions and 
needs. Other teachers, probably by much thought and practice, seem 
to develop the ability to understand and keep separate the needs of 
each individual without any notes. Sometimes it is the little ques- 
tion about the baby brother or the mother who is ill. Sometimes it 
is showing the application of a single subject to the pupil’s needs. 
Perhaps it is merely in offering an opportunity to take a particular 
subject. Yesterday an attractive girl from another city came to my 
office with her mother to see about entering one of our high schools. 
In the conversation, quite hesitatingly and apparently without hope 
of getting the desired answer, she told me of her interest in mathe- 
matics, art, and mechanical drawing, and of her regret that she, a 
girl, was not allowed to take mechanical drawing. When I told 
her that she could take it in our schools she was delighted and seemed 
to feel that she had moved to a fine city. I hope that she has. 

There is no one answer to all of these problems, nor to any one of 
these for that matter. We must try to find the best answer for each 
situation. That means to study the best available books and magazine 
articles. It means also to study our own pupils and our own prob- 
lems. Each teacher, supervisor, and administrator should be a re- 
search worker. Of course much research in education as in other fields 
is done in the laboratory or under conditions which have been care- 
fully and scientifically set up and controlled. But not all research is _ 
done in this manner. Much real research which has advanced our 
understanding of ways in which children learn, and hence of ways in 
which we should teach, has been done by sincere, thoughtful teachers 
who have tried out a new idea of promise and kept records of results. 
Those teachers will make progress. If they tell their fellow teachers 
or put it in a professional magazine, more of us can profit from it. 

There is a right way and a wrong way. Most of us are in between. 
All of us, however, can progress toward and even to the right way if 
we try definitely and systematically. 


L. FRAZER BANKS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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THE GREATEST FACTOR 


The home can and should be the greatest single factor in the emo- 
tional and physical development of the child, and an important factor 
in his mental development. Those of us who have had some responsi- 
bility for directing the public school -program and who have great 
faith in its objectives and achievements must still recognize the im- 
portance of the home. It is inescapable. Many of the problems which 
arise in the school grow out of the home background of the child. 
There has been an increasing tendency for the school to try to supplant 
some of the functions of the home, difficult as this may be. The school 
has not necessarily done this because it felt that these were functions 
of the school and not of the home but rather because the home either 
ignored and neglected its responsibility or demonstrated its incompe- 
tence. 

There is no implication here that there are no longer any good 
American homes. There are many. But there are also many Amer- 
ican homes which do not make a positive contribution to the develop- 
ment of the children in them. There is considerable evidence that 
this number will increase. The impact of the war upon the home has 
been detrimental. Many war time marriages will result in divorces. 
This factor in addition to casualties will mean that a great many chil- 
dren will grow up without the mfluence of one of the parents, per- 
haps without the influence of either parent. For several years war 
industry has taken both parents out of thousands of American homes 
to work in factories. This has often left young children alone to take 
care of themselves as best they could. War time rationing, essential 
as it may have been, carried with it many restrictions which did not 
contribute to strengthening family morale and home life. 

The school will have to continue to serve to the limit of its resources 
- in the lives of those children who lack a good home atmosphere, but it 
might be able to lighten this burden by providing a great deal more 
instruction in the problems of the home and family, perhaps at the 
senior high school level. It can be no exaggeration to state that sev- 
enty-five per cent of the girls in high school will spend most of their life 
time dealing with problems of home management, child care, and fam- 
ily relations. Yet more of them study geometry than home arts or 
home management or child care. We may some day be able to plan 
an institution which can completely supplant the home but as our 
society is presently constituted, the home is indispensable. The char- 
acter of a community is quite dependent upon the nature of its homes 
and home life. Neither can a state or nation rise much above the 
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level of the rank and file of its homes. There is no area where the 
school can make a greater contribution to the happiness and welfare 
of future America than it can in this area. 


Wo. C. HANSEN 
President State Teachers College 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


CLUES TO POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


If the end of the war leaves educators with difficult problems, it also 
leaves two clues to their solution. 


The first clue lies in the Nazi educational system. Its diabolical 
success in indoctrinating German youth suggests not only the danger 
of state control of education but also the tremendous potential power 
of education for good or evil. Furthermore, the fact that the Nazis 
were able to instill in German youth attitudes and qualities of char- 
acter diametrically opposed to those which have formed the basis of 
western civilization for nearly three thousand years suggests that cul- 
ture is a force in human behavior which we have not adequately un- 
derstood. Continued research on the subject and the application of 
the results to international educational problems might well point the 
way to the permanent elimination of war. The atomic bomb urges 
all haste in the matter. 


The atomic bomb also provides the second clue. It is worthy of note 
that the bomb was produced not by one individual but by the com- - 
bined efforts of many scientists using the resources of three nations. 
If the cooperative efforts of three nations were required to produce 
the bomb, surely cooperative effort will be required to solve our more 
difficult human problems, some of these being so complex that they 
can be solved only by teams of specialists. The potentialities of co- 
operative attack on human problems can be seen in the child-study 
movement. Yet cooperation of the kind required has been notably 
lacking at critical points. Research in the sciences related to man 
has recently thrown valuable light on human character and motiva- 
tion, but scholars in the humanities have to a considerable degree 
ignored it. The wisdom of the human race preserved in the human- 
ities can throw light on social problems, but scientists have to a con- 
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siderable degree ignored that light. Certainly mutual aid and trust 
would accelerate the discovery of truth. 

Lack of cooperation has also hampered the dissemination of truth, 
particularly in higher education. The mutual animosities between 
academic and education departments have not improved the train- 
ing of teachers. Name-calling between Essentialists and Progres- 
sives has not helped either school to make its full contribution. A 
source of considerable confusion to students seeking a satisfactory 
meaning in the universe is the conflict between the points of view of 
science and religion. Too often students are convinced that they can 
take the one or the other but not both. The conflict is both unfortu- 
nate and unnecessary. 

Difference of opinion is essential in a democracy, but excessive con- 
flict is not. The solution of our difficulties will require all of our 
knowledge, no matter what the source, and all of our effort, no matter 
what the department. What the Nazis accomplished for evil with 
force, we can accomplish for good with cooperation. 


W. E. Moore 
Georgia State College for Women 


A SCHOOL MAN LOOKS AT AMERICAN YOUTH TODAY 


To know American young people is to love them; to determine that 
each shall have his chance in life. 

Today’s young men and young women face life unafraid. Somehow 
that is the hopeful keynote of America of tomorrow. Those who will 
be her chief citizens are filled with hope at the prospect. We who are 
older do not need to have any doubts about the worthiness of this 
generation of American youth to carry on, to build, and to achieve. 
This is the fighting generation; it is the hopeful generation; it is the 
generation of hope and faith. We older ones wonder if a better world 
order can be created; the youth knows it can be done because it must 
be; and he is willing to devote himself to its accomplishment. 

It is the privilege of many of us to know and to work with college 
youth of the South. There is a particular challenge in this. Even as 
the best top soil of our hill lands has been lost year in and year out 
by erosion so have our finest young people too often left the South 
to seek greener fields elsewhere. This is a tide that must be turned. 
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The South is rich, but her wealth is wasted away by loss of potential 
leadership as represented by our fine youth who go East, West, or 
North to make their way. 

Teachers of the South must dedicate themselves to the encourage- 
ment of our finest youth to build our own region and to become its 
leading citizens. 

The youth of today is clear-eyed; he is unafraid; and he is our finest 
resource. We salute him. 

RopNEY CLINE 
Dean State Junior College 
Monroe, Louisiana 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE? 


What difference has it made that a school has been in a commu- 
nity? The answer to that question will go far in the determination of 
the contribution the school has made to the society it was built to serve. 
Some teachers have seen the larger purposes of the American Public 
School and have made their’ teaching such as to influence the life of 
the people, yes, to improve the living of the people, socially, politi- 
cally, economically, and spiritually. Others have gone to their work 
without imagination, enthusiasm, or an understanding of the almost 
limitless possibilities their work offers for contribution to the welfare 
of their fellow men. In the one community, the school is accepted by 
the people as a dynamic coordinating force for good. In the other, it 
exists from force of law and perhaps habit. 

When school administrators are faced with the question of what dif- 
ference the schools have made, many will condemn teacher education 
institutions. Some such criticism is justified. Too few universities 
and colleges preparing teachers are deliberately developing a program 
that contributes directly to the improvement of living of the people 
of the area they serve. Perhaps if the faculty and the administrators 
of these institutions would embark on such a program in terms of the 
needs and the available resources of the community or area they 
serve, the students would catch the idea readily, and get a “feel” for 
such a program. That, combined with the more generally acceptable 
campus program for teacher education, may be better than just read- 
ing about community schools. 
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Public school administrators, supervisors, and college and university 
faculties have a challenging opportunity to work cooperatively to help 
build schools—at all levels—that can be measured in terms of their 
contribution to the living of the people, and, that when measured, will 
be found to be good. 

The intelligent attack on the problem is to cooperate in meeting the 
deficiency; whatever it is, at whatever level it is discovered. 

Schools depend upon teachers. Teachers depend for their prepara- 
tion on other teachers. Schools that do make a difference are what 
are needed and most desired. Has it made any difference that you 
have taught in your community? Will it make any difference this 
year? And next? 

J.D. WILLIAMS 
President Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


“DOES PSYCHOLOGY FUNCTION?” 


Psychology is in the social lag and always has been. Devotees 
of the cause are stirred when anyone makes this statement and are 
aroused when the person happens to be one of their own number. To 
soften the counterattack let me say that psychology is less out-of-date 
now than it has been any time in the past. However, old subjects stay 
old. The only way by which psychology comes up-to-date is to have 
new courses with new titles evolved. The subject of general psychol- 
ogy in colleges, including teachers colleges has now become old. It 
consists of the old physiology of the nervous system, with the old 
ideas of William James on apperceptions, with a little new stuff by 
Pavlov on conditioned responses and by Gestalt on pattern learning. 
General psychology today is just as far removed from the third grade 
practice teaching in a laboratory school as is United States History. 
Is is almost as far removed as analytical geometry. One can find 
occasionally a practical course in psychology. For instance, he can 
take a course in the psychology of salesmanship and get some new 
ideas. These ideas may mean a great deal of money—a bad word to 
use in academic circles—to him. But all in all, practically nothing 
has been done on teaching us how to make friends and influence 
people. We all read Dale Carnegie’s book because the title held out 
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some promise but we were disappointed because he instructed us to 
discover the idiosyncrasies of persons we wish to influence and to 
cater to them. 

Yet the so-called counselors in human relations that sell personality 
courses are doing better than the colleges. I have on my desk some 
pamphlets by a “counselor in human relations.” They have such 
titles as “How to Conduct Your Own Aptitude Test,” “How to Correct 
Carelessness and Inefficiency in Others.” His stuff is better—more 
practical—than the contents of college psychology texts. 

Teachers who fail, most often fail because of “discipline.” This is 
often personality clashing. While some pupils may have impossible 
personalities, strong teachers handle them without a clash even though 
the results to the pupil may be the same. 

Can psychology improve the personality of a young person prepar- 


ing to teach? It has not done it up to the present time. Some young 
teacher of psychology in a teachers college could do a great service 


by developing techniques that would improve the dispositions, the 
address, maybe the dress, the voice, the bearing of young people pre- 
paring to teach. This teacher may well read what the “personality 
counselors” are writing. 
CHANDLER 
President State Teachers College 
- Clarion, Pa. 


TEACHING IS SUCH FUN 


As long as teachers are people and children are children teaching 
will be fun. It is not fun because the teacher is “inspired” or the 
pupils blessed with a sudden “dawning of understanding,” for we 
haven’t been that kind of teacher and pupils. Ted is far more likely 
to scratch his head and say, “I still don’t get it,” when you’ve explained 
to him until you’ve used what you sincerely believed might be your 
last breath. 

The Tennessee teacher who was accused of teaching that there were 
six senses—the original five plus common sense—wasn’t as dumb as 
her supervisor thought she was. Her only mistake was that she 
should have been telling the children that if they planned to be 
teachers they’d need two more than the six she advocated. The ad- 
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ditional two without which teachers would never have any fun are 
(1) a sense of reality and (2) a sense of humor. 

Teaching is fun because of its ever changing personalities and prob- 
lems which provide delight and stimulation. If any teacher could 
choose between “inspiration” and fun she’d better take fun if she 
wants to live as long as she teaches. When the service men come back 
to visit and tell what they remember, we are shown that they don’t 
remember what we told them to remember. The funny little episodes 
that ought never to have happened at all but are comedy in retrospect 
seem to be all they got out of school. 

George was six feet tall and weighed nearly two hundred pounds. 
He was good-natured but it was a matter of pride with him to an- 
nounce that neither the grammar nor the literature of his language 
“made sense.” Neither did many other things—like soap and water. 
Teaching him the simplest fact left the teacher as tired as if she had 
pushed a truck uphill with the brake set. When he rushed in one day 
with a very earnest expression to ask if she could “get him in” the 
Dramatic Club at once, she thought that indeed all things did come 
to those who waited. 

One question, however, brought an answer which dashed her hopes. 
He said, “I cut assembly and the word is out that those who were in 
a meeting of the Dramatic Club will be OK’d.” The hearty laugh 
was all that the teacher and George got out of the incident, at the 
time; but mirabile dictu a year or two later George became the best 
property man the Dramatic Club ever had. That, at least, “made 
sense.” 

There is seldom any fun connected with temper tantrums. Bobby 
was a good student and never gave trouble in the classroom. During 
his study periods, however, he frequently called upon violent nausea 
to make everyone sorry that anyone had aroused his temper. The 
patient colored janitor dreaded Bobby’s outbursts more than anybody 
else. One day as he mopped and wiped the floor, he said, “I wish to 
G— that boy would learn to control hisself.” The teacher whose 
chief affliction was that she was very young chose to notice his remark. 
“Why, Scales,” she said, “shame on you! I thought you were a 
minister.” 

“T is,” replied Scales, “but I’s not cussin’; I’s prayin’.” Even Bobby 
could be amused and give Scales less cause for prayer after that. 

Hugh’s was the kind of temper that expressed itself in words. One 
day he was proclaiming in a foghorn voice how little he liked one of 
his teachers. Another of them heard him and because she was the 
kind of person who enjoyed such situations told him to go confess to 
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the teacher what he had said about her. He found her in the cafeteria 
and very shamefacedly reported his own foamings at the mouth. Her 
mantle of politeness had worn pretty thin and had been left upstairs. 
Anyway, she knew nothing else polite to say beyond the many appeals 
she had already made to him. She looked at him and said as pleasant- 
ly as she could, “Why that’s all right, Hugh. You can’t like everybody. 
I don’t like you very well either.” His surprise was ludicrous but even 
more comic was his immediate campaign to make himself liked. He 
succeeded so well that after many years he and the teacher still 
laugh together about the day they stopped “pulling punches.” 

Frontier justice has a large place in the minds of youngsters in their 
early teens. They are quite willing to try to live by the teacher’s 
one and only ultimatum which they translate, “Anything goes as long 
as we are p’lite to one another.” Another in the series of daily com- 
promises is made, for the teacher feels that what starts as a rule of 
being “p’lite to one another” may after a satisfactory number of years 
evolve into a spirit that is “too big to be little.” When Paul came 
in dragging Harold who was all but drowned, the explanation was 
this, “He was not p’lite to me and I told him if he didn’t be, I’d duck 
him and I did.” 

Some of: the absurd situations that lighten what without them 
might become monotony arise from an honest misunderstanding or 
failure to remember things as they occurred. Sue, after an attack of 
acute indigestion, seemed so weak and spent while waiting for her 
Mother and the family physician, who seemed to be equally elusive, 
was given a few drops of ammonia. When the doctor finally arrived, 
he asked, “Have you taken any medicine since you became ill, Sue?” 
She promptly condemned her teacher to everlasting teasing by saying, 
“Yes sir, Miss G. gave me a dose of sulphur.” 

Speech difficulties can be minimized if the child looks upon them 
as cute, amusing things that he has said. Helen, who always serious 
in her effort to explain away her tardinesses which were satisfactorily 
infrequent, said, “Mother couldn’t get the star carted,” was deeply 
embarrassed the first time. When we laughed and told her she 
couldn’t be that cute again if she tried, she made a joke of it; but con- 
scientious effort caused her to trip over it quite regularly. 

Betty came in as a new student from another state. She told us 
very clearly that her father sold Hersheys and we all thought how 
nice it would be to have a candy dealer in the family. Next morning - 
one of the boys ran in to tell with his popping eyes the sad news 
that he did not have breath enough to tell in words. Finally, he 
gasped out that some of the new folks were dead. He saw the hearse 
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at the door as he passed. Before he finished Betty came in with a 
composure that was as stiffly-starched as her dress was. After 
eying her awhile Tommie said, “That hearse in front of your house 
scared me silly! I thought you all were in all kinds of trouble!” “I 
told you yesterday that Daddy sells “hearshes,” she said sweetly. 

A mispronunciation can furnish enough fun to make a whole class 
good-humored for a day. Robert was very small for his age and quite 
dignified. He listened courteously for about ten minutes while we 
discussed the way to pronounce erring and how frequently it is mis- 
pronounced. At last, he asked what word we were talking about. 
When we told him, he seemed quite disgusted with himself. “Shucks, 
I called that ear ring,” he said. 

Most of the fun in a teacher’s day comes from the unexpected inter- 
ruptions that occur. No one expects to teach much while an electri- 
cian is nearer ceiling than floor on a ladder. During the time that a 
semblance of recitation was being carried on to keep the steady scrut- 
iny of so many eyes from causing him to lose his footing, one boy 
in the class interrupted to say, “I wish you’d let me tell all about 
today’s lesson!” This was so unusual for him that the teacher asked, 
“Why?” “Because that’s my Daddy on the ladder and he doesn’t think 
I’m smart and I want to show him!” he said. ' 

Often the teacher’s mistakes create as much or more merriment than 
the children’s. Everett came to the desk at change of classes to dis- 
play a skin that seemed to be broken out with measles. Measles had 
been the order of every day for weeks so he was promptly sent home. 
Next day he brought a note from his Mother saying, “Everett has 
had measles. Anyway, those new wool breeches scratched his shins 
and made them red.” As the Mother of many children she was prob- 
ably disappointed that everybody didn’t know measles when he 
saw it. 

It is sinful to have to suppress a smile when the news of a death 
comes. That we had about seven sinners including the teacher was 
proved when we heard that Mr. M. had been suddenly killed. We 
were all properly sympathetic, but we couldn’t forget that his son had 
said on the day before, “I can’t give my exact birth date till Daddy 
comes home. There are nine of us and Mother has our birthdays all 
mixed up. She and Daddy fuss about it all the time, but Daddy 
knows!” 

One can never be bored as long as he teaches children. Nothing 
could promise to be more boring than grading two or three dozen test 
papers on which the answers should be approximately the same. Even 
those have diverting spots. Emmett had forgotten to come to class 
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one day; so the teacher required him to do some work on Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal” in addition to what we had done in class. 
Came the test. One question was, “What lesson do you think Lowell 
meant to teach in this poem?” Emmett’s answer was very good but 
his last sentence was, “I’ve learned one lesson that I don’t think 
Lowell knew he was going to teach me.” Ennui was abolished for 
another teacher when she saw Johnnie’s answer to the question, “Who 
was Samuel Doak?” He said, “He went to the legislature from our 
county to work for the retirement of school teachers who are sixty- 
five years old.” 

Mary Frances reached an all-time high in laziness when the teacher 
asked her to bring to class a poem found in the library on the subject 
of Home. When the time came for her contribution she stood before 
the class as unself-conscious as if she had been to all the libraries 
and not brought the first thing containing the word, home. It hap- 
pened to be: 


“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er 
I’m nearer home today than I have been before.” 


The literal-mindedness of children often gives their classmates and 
teacher a chance to laugh with them at themselves. Nell was reading 
Treasure Island. One day she asked the group quite seriously “which 
of a person’s shoulders is the spy glass shoulder? There is so much 
said in the book about Spy Glass Shoulder.” 

Much of the fun in teaching is derived from the youthful optimism 
of the pupils and from the fact that they are not too exacting task- 
masters for themselves, each other, or their teachers. Their tolerance 
and willingness to overlook mistakes are expressed more often in 
healthy, happy laughter than in any other way. This laughter is both 
contagious and infectious and is guaranteed to break down the reserve 
of any “sour puss” who tries to hold out against it. 

Be sure you can build a fire on wet ground; enjoy watching “jitter- 
bugging” by the hour; diagnose measles, mumps, and chicken pox; 
make a round-trip hike and drive back to hunt the kodak; admire 
snakes and toads which are dear to their owner’s heart; seem surprised 
and pleased to hear something you’ve heard four thousand times 
before. Unless you can do these things you might not like teaching 
even though it is fun. 


Maccre Jo Gray 
The High School, Jackson, Tenn. 


POST-WAR COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING— 
AN ESCAPE, NOT A SOLUTION 


During the decade prior to the outbreak of World War II the most 
outstanding characteristic of our national policies as they affected our 
international relations was that of escape from, rather than solution of, 
our problems. We made neither a serious attempt to solve the prob- 
lems which threatened our national security, nor did we take steps 
to prepare for the inevitable armed conflict which resulted from a 
failure to solve these problems. 

The proposed year of compulsory military training for all young 
men is basically a continuation of this escape behavior—not the solu- 
tion that it outwardly appears to be. It would serve as an easy 
evasion of the much more important task of discovering exactly what 
were the causes which led us to World War II, and plunged us into 
it unprepared. Further, it is an indirect and ineffectual means of 
correcting present weaknesses in the production of strong manhood 
to make for national strength in both war and peace. Finally, a pro- 
gram of compulsory military training would lead to a false sense of 
security in the hour of our greatest need. 

We did not need compulsory military training during the full in- 
terim between World Wars I and II to prepare us for the present 
conflict. Such a program over a period of two decades would have 
been a huge waste of man-power and equipment, since men trained 
in the years immediately following World War I would be too old 
two decades later and their training and the equipment on which 
they were trained would have been sadly out-of-date. In fact, the 
very existence of a great store of obsolete equipment and reservoir 
of outmoded training would have been a psychological liability im- 
mediately prior to the present war. 

What we did need during the interim between these two wars was 
intelligent statesmanship which first would have done all possible 
to irradicate the growing causes of another war, and, in the event 
this proved impossible, would have led us to inaugurate adequate 
compulsory military training in sufficient time to prepare for the 
conflict. Any intelligent world view could have anticipated this war 
in sufficient time to prepare for it in a few years, without the neces- 
sity of a two decade burden of compulsory military training. When 
Hitler made his first steps toward conquest it was not military im- 
potence but a breakdown in allied intelligence and character which 
made it possible for Germany to get by with it. When the threat 
to our national security was at our very doorstep the history of politi- 
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cal bloc voting against our own preparedness is too well-known to 
need reiteration here. For our national leaders now to vote compul- 
sory military training as a post-war measure is an escape from their 
faults and stupidities of the past—not an intelligent profiting by these 
mistakes in the future. 

Efficient military training for modern warfare can antedate its use 
only a relatively short time. More than 75% of the men in the Navy 
and 63% of the Army in the present war are specialists. In a future 
war the percentages would run even higher. With the rapidly 
changing methods and equipment used in modern war such specialists 
training is quickly outmoded and men trained during the years imme- 
diately after this war would have to be re-trained should they be 
recalled to fight a war a few years later. An instructor in a gunnery 
school recently remarked that they would laugh at the things they 
taught two years ago, so much have equipment and methods changed. 
Another instructor in a firecontrolmen school tells that their curricu- 
lum has been revised three times during the past year and they are 


training now on little equipment that was the best available two 
years ago. 


The equivalent money needed to support compulsory military train- 
ing would give far greater returns to national preparedness if it were 
used to equalize educational opportunity for all youth. According 
to Army reports 442% of our young men are illiterate and the Army 
and Navy have had to set up programs to teach these men how to read 
and write. Only slightly more than one-half of our young men have 
ever gone to high school and less than one-half of those who have 
gone to high school have graduated. The gross inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunities between the various states and within any one 
state are too well-known to anyone who takes the time to acquaint 
himself with this blight on our democracy. 

Military training experience has proved that specialist training in 

*most military jobs can be given in a surprisingly short time to the 
products of our high schools and colleges. For instance, radar oper- 
ators can be produced in three weeks intensive training from selected 
high school graduates who previously never heard of radar. 
What a tribute to the effectiveness of our public schools! Further- 
more, these radar operators trained today would have to be re-trained 
were they called to service a year or two later. It follows that the 
cause of national security would be advanced more by putting in- 
creased effort into public education, assuming that we have national 
leaders who possess sufficient intelligence and integrity to call the 
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products of these schools to arms in sufficient time for special training 
when our national welfare is in danger. 

The argument that military training is needed to correct the lack 
of discipline and physical fitness in our youth is again an escape, not 
an adequate solution. It is psychologically unsound for communities 
for eighteen years to produce undisciplined young men, then assume 
military training can remake these faulty habit patterns in one year. 
It is also an unsound policy to neglect physical defects and bodily con- 
ditioning during the maturation years, then spend huge sums of money 
in an attempt to correct these omissions. What we need is a revision 
of our local community and school aims under-girded by financial 
support sufficient to achieve them. As long as parental and com- 
munity attitudes condone a lack of disciplined character and are ob- 
livious to the right of every child to have adequate health attention, 
neither the Army and Navy nor the public schools can get far in pro- 
ducing strong manhood. As long as communities support big-time 
athletics for the few to the neglect of physical education for the many, 
the bulk of our young men will reach manhood undeveloped physi- 
cally. For us to attempt a year of military training after physical 
maturity is reached is scientifically unsound and serves as an escape 
from our national weaknesses, not an adequate solution of them. It 
_ is but another attempt of the home and the local community to shift 
to our national government a problem which can be solved only at 

home. 

Any concept of the efficiency of peace-time compulsory military 
training must not be derived from the comparatively high stan- 
dards of present war training programs. An ace card which military 
training holds during war is that of student motivation. Felt need is 
at its maximum when the trainee knows what he is learning will 
soon be applied in a struggle of life and death. A peace-time mili- 
tary training will suffer the lack of learning motivation characteristic 
of much public school education when it is forced to say, “You better 
learn this for some day you may have need for it.” More important 
yet is the fact that peace-time military training will not have the 
benefit of the leadership provided by highly trained and experienced 
educators who are now serving during the war. One of these edu- 
cators now in the reserve reports that he does not know a first-rate 
educator who plans to stay in the service when the war is over. It 
follows that the military training will then divulge upon second and 
‘third rate men for its direction. To be sure, these civilian specialists 
will rally to the uniform again the moment there are signs of national 
danger. 
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It is argued by some that a year of military training will fit some 
of our young men for vocations. But much military training has 
little or no vocational carry-over, and experiences which do could be 
given much more efficiently and economically if the public would 
give that support to the much-needed vocational education programs 
in our public schools. 

Finally, any considered judgment would predict that an adopted 
compulsory military training program would exist when it was least 
needed and would have disbanded by the time of its greatest need. At 
the conclusion of this present war we shall have a reservoir of about 
12 million men to take care of any immediate threat, and that reservoir 
existing at the time our enemies are impotent. A safe prediction is 
that the combined public reaction against militarism when no threat 
exists and the pressure to reduce the tax burden would eventuate in 
the discontinuance of military training after a few years. The fact 
that we had military training for a while would give us a false sense 
of security and a psychological set against such training when a need 
for it arose. 

To summarize: it is not a question of preparedness, but as to what 
constitutes the best program for it. It is contended that it is the re- 
sponsibility of our national leaders to know the international situa- 
tion and inform the public when they have been unable to cope with 
events that lead to war by diplomatic means. This implies that sen- 
ators and representatives will have the character and intelligence 
not to make a political football of measures of military preparedness 
when a threat is arising. Compulsory military training will then be 
inaugurated when the need exists and in time to serve its purpose by 
providing for up-to-date training geared to the then modern needs. 
In the meantime we should give far greater support toward the 
equalization of educational opportunities for all youth in our democ- 
racy. Such an education should receive the moral as well as the finan- 
cial support necessary to build strong bodies, disciplined minds and 
character, as well as vocational training. Only along such lines lies 
an intelligent solution to a strong America. Anything else is but 
another escape. 


Name withheld 
Writer now in Service 
(The Editors) 
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Arts 


Bettie, JoHN W. AND OTHERS. The 
American Singer, bk. 1. American 
Book Co., c1944. 174p. 


This spiral bound book is the first of a 
new series designed to make music a mean- 
ingful and artistic experience. The variety 
of well-organized material, 
two hundred melodic rote songs and rhyth- 
mic activities with simple piano accom- 

iment, should make music attractive 
first grade teachers and children. 


Brenna, W. T. Masks. Watson-Gup- 
till Publications, c1944. 128p. $5.00. 


An excellent book written in an entertain- 
ing way by the foremost mask maker of to- 
day A great number of photographs 
showing the famous Benda Masks are oe. 

ou at a high level of g design 
and workmanship. 


BENNETT, JEAN FRANCES. A Shad > 
Hobby. Bruce Publishing Co., cl 
71p. $2.00. 


Silhouette cutting can be fascinating for 
those who like to draw. The teen age and 
adults who have had some ex — in 
designing and drawing will fin is book 
full of inspiration and help for the art of 
paper cutting. The illustrations 7 good 
showing silhouettes at their best. e di- 
rections giving equipment, hoy and 
— in making silhouettes 

tten. A good book for the 


are clearly 
and the experienced 


Bunce, HeLten. A Study of Chord 
Frequencies. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, c1943. 82p. $1.85. 


An interesting study of harmonic material 
used during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. This study is valuable as a 
reference text and as a ide to a sensible 
order of a | of chords in theory 
teaching. It should be of great interest to 
senior students and teachers 


CarRTER, CORNELIA. Free-Hand Paper 
Cutting. McKnight and McKnight, 
c1944. 84p. $1.00. 


A book of directions for alphabet cutting. 
Straight line letters, upper and lower case 
are given with detailed instructions “4 
each letter. Directions for cutting num- 
erals are also given. A book for the be- 
ginner, instructor or student. 


CLIFFORD AND ROSEMARY. 
Modelling for Amateurs. Studio Pub- 
lications, Inc., c1944. 79p. $1.00. 


A small book with interesti Ca 
and directions for —— th clay, 


lent or ginner in these f 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. AnD NEWKIRK, 
Louis V. The Textile Arts. Macmil- 
lan Co., c1944. 144p. $1.20. 


A simplified textbook presenting things 
make with information concerning the 
materials used in the field of textiles. The 
+ ects are planned for junior and senior 
school students and are presented in a 
tonwlotinn way with illustrations, direc- 
tions, questions, topics for discussion and 
bibliograph y. Textile fibers, different 
weaves, braiding, knotting and other tex- 
tile crafts are included which give an un- 
derstanding for the wide range of this im- 
portant world industry of textiles. 


JOHNSTON, RANDOLPH WARDELL. The 
Country Craft Book. A. S. Barnes Co., 
c1937. 200p. $1.50. 


A good book written by an e enced 
craftsman and teacher. Chapters on work- 
ing with wood, clay, metals, stone and 
color are given with atrentive illustrations 
by the author and his wife. Both the be- 
ginner and the experienced will find 
book helpful. 
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LEE, ELEANOR. Practical Home Dec- 
orating. House of Little Books, c1945. 
unp. $1.00. 


An inexpensive book dealing with inte- 
riors, ckgrounds, color schemes, furniture 
and fufniture arrangements, A section on 

riod furniture is good though the illus- 
rations are limited. Helpful for those 
wishing to learn the basic elements in home 
decoration. The author points out that a 
tastefully furnished house need not be an 
expensively furnished house. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun With Clay. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 96p. $2.00. 


A book of simple instructions for the 
beginner in clay work. Materials, tools and 
methods are presented clearly. The illus- 
trations are well drawn. A good book for 
the high school or college bookshelf. 


McConaTHy, OSBOURNE AND OTHERS. 
New Music Horizons, bk. 4. Silver, 
Burdett and Co., c1945. 188p. 


The fourth book of the series presents 
approximately two hundred songs to enrich 
and expand singing, reading, listening, play- 
ing, moving, and creating activities. Instru- 
mental performance is encouraged by the 
introduction of solo and ensemble p 
and the simplest music score. Beau 
illustrations in color add much to 


the 
book’s attractiveness. 


Wornden, Fetice. The Sketch Book 
of Dogs. Bernard Ackerman, c1945. 
unp. $2.00. 


An authentic delineation of the char- 
acteristics of every breed of dogs recog- 
nized by the American Kennel Club by a 
for dog-lovers. Illustrations 
by the author show not only physieal fea- 
tures, but a delightful touch of the ans 
sonality” of each breed. The material is 
both educative and entertaining, and can 
be enjoyed by both child and adult. 


Children’s Literature 


ATKINSON, MARGARET F. How to 
Raise Your Puppy. Greenberg Pub- 
lishers, c1944. unp. $1.75. 


This is the first of a series of four books 
for pet owners. The second has to do with 
training puppies, the third with care of cats 
and kittens and the last one will be on a 
number of other pets. book includes 
such —— as how to pick up and hold a 
puppy, what is good for a pup y to eat, 
where he should sleep, ete. It is y illus- 
trated and will be very useful with grades 
1-2 and older children will enjoy too. 


Austin, Marcot, illu. Mother Goose 
Rhymes. Platt and Munk Co., c1944. 
unp. 75c. 


Margot Austin whose Peter Churchmouse 
has delighted many children has illustrated 
an edition of 143 Mother Goose rhymes. 
These illustrations are in bright colors and 
the characters are in keeping with the best 
traditions of Mother Goose. Grades 1-2, 
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BrEIM, LORRAINE AND JERROLD. Sasha 


and the Samovar. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., cl1944. unp. $1.75. 


A story of modern day Russia and a 
small boy’s desire to help win the war. 
What he finally does is within the realm 
of possibility and makes good reading for 
grades 2-3. The type is 24 point and the 
leading is good. Rafaello Busoni’s illustra- 
tions have humor and action, 


BENCHLEY, BELLE J. My Animal 
Babies. Little, Brown and Co., c1945. 
264p. $3.00. 


The author is a zoo keeper and writes 
about topics she is familiar with. Chapter 
headings are good, including “In Deep Dark 
Caves”, “Warm Furry Pouches are the 
Rule”, “Babies of the Treetops and the 
Sky”, “Orphans”, “Growing Pains”, etc. 
The type is small but well leaded, and the 
photographs are not as well reproduced as 
before the war and so many are on the 

age that the effect is somewhat crowded. 

hould be useful material in junior high 
school nature study. 


BENNETT, ROWENA. Runner For The 
King. Follett Publishing Co., c1944. 
48p. $2.00. 


A story of the Incas in Peru. Reca was 
the name of the runner whose exciting ad- 
ventures are told in this book. ore 
Mastri did the dramatic six color illustra- 
tions. There are also many sepia colored 
illustrations. Grades 5-7. 


Brock, Emma L. Uncle Bennie 
Goes Visiting. Alfred A. Knopf, c1944. 
57p. $2.00. 


Uncle Bennie was. a gro clerk who 
needed a vacation. He went to a farm 
where his niece Janie lived with her hus- 
band and Susie aged ten and Bill somewhat 
younger. Uncle Bennie was a lot of help 
around the farm. Everyone hated to see 
him go when the vacation was over so they 
were all delighted when he decided to stay 
at the farm and Be vegetables for other 
people to sell. rades 3-4, 


CAMPBELL, SAM. Too Much Salt 
and Pepper. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1944. 
258p. $2.00. 


Salt and Pepper are two pet porcupines; 
the pet skunk is called Halitosis; and Inky 
is an old porcupine who has had a whole 
book written about him. The author is a 
nature lover and something of a philoso- 
pher. Junior high school. 


CHENEY, Davin. Bow Strings. Bruce 
Humphries, c1943. 372p. $2.50. 


A_ historical romance of 12th century 

gland in which many events and char- 
acters are vividly portrayed. King Richard 
the Lionhearted is on the Third Crusade 
and there is a plot to place his brother, 
Prince John on the throne. Many battles 
are fought with bow, axe and sword before 
order is restored and Sir Alfred of Landless 
wins Lady Elinor of Bowling. Some other 
characters are, Beowulf, Robin Hood and 
Little John. An adult book but would be 
high school 


valuable for advanced senior 
history students, 
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Curtis, ALIcE B. Winter on the 
Prairie. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1945. 164p. $2.00. 


An interesting story of the late 1880's in 
Iowa. Will be good material for informa- 
tion about early days in the Middle West. 
There are hardships and fun, discomforts 
and pleasures mixed in roportions, 
Readers of Caddie ee ol welcome a 


book like this. Grades 3-6. 

DENNIS, Morcan. Burlap. Viking 
Press, c1945. unp. $1.00. 

Burlap is a Basset hound. Dick. who 


came to spend the summer with his grand- 
mother, thought Burlap wonderful. His 
grandmother was skeptical about the bear 
that Dick and Burlap saw, but next day, 
when the paper told about an -_- cir- 
cus bear with a reward offered him, 
she changed her mind. This is a very sat- 
isfying story for grades 1-3. 


Dopp, M. R. Young America Speaks. 
Allyn and Bacon Co., c1944. 235p. 
$1.20. 


This is a collection of orations by young 
Americans. The theme is American Ideals 
and Institutions. The writers are all boys 
and girls from the high schools throughout 
the United States. This is one of the best 
collections of its kind. The ideas expressed 
and terms used in expressing these ideas 
prove that the youth of our land is thinking, 
not in terms of soda fountains and moon- 
light, but future living; a future of peace 
and happiness, a future where youth will 
take its rightful place. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. The Very 
Gcod Neighbors. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1945. 96p. $2.00. 


The Carillo family comes from Mexico to 
Texas to get work, They are so friendly 


that hbors friendly too and 
helped exican family get their own 

FisHER, AGNES. Once Upon A 


Time. Thomas Nelson and Son, c1943. 
302p. $2.50. 


A collection of folk tales of the United 
Nations is much to be desired and here it 
is. There is an unevenness in the stories 
included but this book will fill a need until 
something better comes along. Illustrations 
by Zhenya Gay are whimsica ‘and add much 

to the value of the book. Grades 4-7. 


Gaccin, E. R. All Those Buckles. 
Viking Press, c1945. 250p. $2.00. 


The Buckles (Abijah and Bessie) Senet 
it was a good thing to name eve 

and everyone according to the alphabet. 
There were Charles, Delia, Eddy and even 
Imogene, the calf and Lulu the chicken. 
Mrs. Buckles called everyone deary, or 
lovey, and is determinedly cheerful in spite 
of the inconvenience to get all those 
Buckles into a smaller place. Might interest 
some 3-5 grade children. The author’s 
book An Ear For Uncle Emil was better. 
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Hurp, Epirh THACHER. Jerry the 
Jeep. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
c1945. unp. $1.00. 


Jerry doesn’t like to drive in mud so he 
often refuses to go. Then when he és sent 
some place else he promises that he will 
do everything that any one wants him to do, 
go mud! Then the ship wili 

= the big truck will arrive and Jerry 
rget ae his promises. At last, how- 
erry proved his worth to the 

Grades 1-3. 


colonel. 


JOHNSON, Joe. Cathy. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., cl945. 146p. 
$2.00. 

While her father is away in ie 3 present 
war, Cathy makes friends with the three 
children who had lived in the house when 
their father went to the first world war. 
She did this through things she found in 
the attic. A chest which has a drawer 
marked with the name of each child and a 
diary kept by Sarah. The clear print and 
wide leading will make this an easy book 
to read. Grades 3-5. 


Ketty, Ertc P. From Star to Star. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1944. 239p. $2.00. 


This is a story of Krakow in 1943 when 
men fought for an idea and searched long 
for the truth. Copernicus was a student, 
Columbus had discovered America but a 
year before; the new learning was reaching 
revolutionary proportions. is is an ex- 
cellent addition to the literature about Po- 
land for young people. High school 
group. 


Ketwary, The Squirrel 
Book. William Collins, cl1944. 78p. 
$1.00. 

The story of two squirrels named Nuffles 
and Yump. It is told by one who under- 
stands and makes allowances for animal 
actions in a man made world. Illustrated 


= photographs and drawings. Grades 
Kinc-Hatt, MAcpALen. Sturdy 


Rogue. 
218p. 


This is the tale of a fourteen-year-old 
boy who leaves home first to be one of a 
Beggars’ Brotherhood, then goes to 
There is a_ glossary of terms used by 
beggars. The setting is Cornwall in 
—, of Queen beth. Junior 


John C. Winston Co., c1945. 
2.00 


Krauss, Ruta. The Carrot Seed. 
Harper and Brothers, c1945. unp. $1.00. 
A little boy planted a carrot seed and 
though his friends and relatives said it 
would not come up ae watered it and kept 
the weeds pulled u Finally his hope was 
a s carrot not o came up but pro- 
» 


duced a huge carrot. 

Meyer, JEROME S. Picture Book of 
Astronomy. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
c1945. 36p. $1.75. 


good book to interest young children 
in The imaginative 


. 
= i 
— 


1945) 
eystestions help clarify the ideas. Grades 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Bi 
Brownie. Henry Holt and Co., cl 
222p. $2.00. 


This book is based on the dramatic true 
story of the successful fight of nature lovers 
and conservationists to protect the Kodiak 
bear when it was faced with extinction. 
The author has given a wonderful picture 
of the life of the rare Kodiak bears and 
has woven into this picture an interesting 
and dramatic story of the Kellers who love 
and understand the bears and their = 
against the Miller Sheep Company. 
boys and girls of junior high age. 


Morrison, Cressy. Man Does Not 
Stand Alone. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
c1944. 107p. $1.25. 


This book deals with the creation of time, 
man and matter. It explains how the 
earth came to be, and why things are as 
they are now, and why it will be a long 
time before there is any change in them. 
It is very worth while reading. 


Mother Goose Melody. R. R. Bow- 
ker Co., c1945. 94p. $1.00. 


This is a 3 co of the 1794 edi- 
Isaiah omas at Worces- 
ass. . Melcher of the Bowker 
} is to be congratulated for making 
these tiny books of the past available to 
lovers of present day children’s literature. 
An earlier volume published was A Little 
Pretty Pocket Book. 


Notan, JEANNETT Covert. O. Henry. 
Julian Messner, c1943. 263p. $2.50. 


A biography which reads like fiction, this 
story is compelling enough to excite any 
child’s curiosity and to cause him fo read 
further about O. Henry, William Sydney 
Porter is never vulgar, never profane and 
he explains why both ane SS He 
consistently carries in ket a 
copy of Websters’ uses it. 
He makes one mistake, pays a penalty for 
a crime he did not commit, but emerges a 
fine, honest man who capably handles a 
prolific pen. 


PorazInsKA, JANINA. My Village. 
Roy Publishers, c1944. 46p. $1.25. 


Polish folk tales presented through the 
eyes of a child. The scarecrow, the oak- 
wood door, the “dark smoke spouting from 
the chimney, all of these talk to the child. 
The illustrations have a decided foreign 
flavor. Grades 1-3 or for reading aloud 
to younger children. 


Savace, Atma. Eben the Crane. 
Sheed and Ward, c1944. 76p. $1.50. 


Eben was a runt. He was not able to join 
the ~ ation of the cranes but was fo’ 
by a little Eskimo boy who made him a 
pet. rd he finds himself a part of a 
chicken family and becomes fond of the 
earthbound creatures, The next summer, 
eweees, he rejoins the cranes and when 
time comes for the migration he is 
tea to go with them. Grades 3-5. Charles 
d the colorful storytelling illus- 
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THEISEN, W. W. AND Bonn, Guy L. 
Story Friends on Parade and Journeys 
In Storyland. Macmillan and Co., 
c1945. 440p. and 376p. $1.20 and $1.16. 


These two books are part of a series 
“Living literature for supplementary read- 
ing”. In both books stories are used from 
children’s literature. They are slightly 
altered e. g. “By the time the winged dra- 
gons had whirled the car out of sight” be- 
comes “by the time the car was out of 
sight”. The word “Prudent” is changed 
to “Careful”. Many good stories are used. 
If this kind of material A — it may 
be found here. Fourth gr 


TousEy, SANForD. Fred and Brown 
Beaver Ride the River. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., c1944. ump. $1.50. 

A pioneer boy makes a trip down the 
Ohio and Mississippi River in a bateau. 
The cargo is corn, flour, ham, furs and bul- 
lets. There is also an Indian boy in the 
story. Good for grades 4-7. Can be used 
for older children who are slow readers. 


TRENT, Ropsre. Susan. Viking 


Press, c1944. 152p. $2.00. 


Susan lived in Kentucky when little girls 
didn't have so many things and where you 
had “a dozen and a half” eggs to spend in- 
stead of a dollar and a half. At that time a 
dozen and a half ores could be bought for 
19 cents. Even at that Susan bought quite 
a few presents with her egg money. For 
grades 3-5. 


WESSELLS, KATHARINE TYLER. The 
Golden Song Book. Simon and 
Schuster, c1945. 76p. $1.00. 


Even tho you have the “Little Golden 
Book”’ Nursery Songs you will want this 
too. There are 60 songs in this volume as 
compared to 25 in the Little Golden 
Book, There is a difference in the amount 
of the songs used, there may be 3 stanzas in 
one and one in the other but not always 
does the larger book have the most stanzas 
of a song. Gertrude Elliott’s charming illus- 
trations in color and in black and white 
illustrate every page. 


Youmans, ELEANOR. Mount De- 
lightful. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1944. 
155p. $1.75. 


Story of a Welsh settlement in Ohio in 
1832. Ellen and Nancy were sisters who 
came from Wales with their parents to live 
at Welsh Hills. Ellen brought a red shep- 
herd puppy with her. The description of 
their journey | Excellent for 
girls in grades 4-6. 


Education and Psychology 


BLACKSTONE, E, G. Speed Typing. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1945. 154p. $1.32. 


This book challenges both the teacher and 
the student. The emphasis on speed and 
groueeny from the beginning is stimulating. 
I think the “letter-a-day” method of pe 
senting the keyboard is a very jogteal dea 
and should give good results. long felt 
need for composition at the typewriter is 


g 
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interestingly stressed by Mr. Blackstone. 


This typing manual -will keep the teacher 
aad toes” every moment of the class 
pe E 


Bossinc, NELSON L. AND BRUECKNER, 
Leo J. The Impact of the War on the 
Schools of Red Wing. University of 
Minnesota Press, c1945. 118p. 


This is No. 5 in a series of University of 
Minnesota studies on The Commun 
for Postwar Planning.. It deals th the 
effect of the war on the organization, serv- 
ices, pupil ry curriculum, and in- 
structional method the Red Wing Schools, 
and community evaluation of the school 
program. Besides being of local value, this 
study illustrates techniques applicable to 
other communities in stu the impact 
of war on the schools and in p: ing post- 
war educational programs. 


Copy, SHERWIN. Coaching Children 
in English. Good English Publishers, 
c1944. 174p. $2.50. 


Parents and teachers will find this book 
a wonderful help in teaching the backward 
child fundamen in the “art” of language. 

Cody throws a new light on methods of 
interesting the child and o: prevents mate- 
rial. he book also inclu oy ina 
Nutshell and a separate booklet of tests. 


Farco, Lucite F. Activity Book 
#2. American Library Association, 
c1945. 239p. $2.50. 


Miss Fargo’s first Activity Book was pub- 
lished in 1939. It was so well received 
so heartily approved that it is only natural 
that she should have brought out a supple- 
ment. This vanes © is full of suggestions of 
things which can be initiated and carried 
through by the children, There is a sec- 
tion in Which the curriculum sug 
ways of getting the pupil ww 
library activities. This will be a he ipful 
volume for school and public libraries. 


Fisk, Rosert S. Public Under- 
standing of What Good Schools Can 
Do. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, c1944. 86p. $1.75. 


A splendid analysis of the job of public 

relations. The six divisions of the book 

deal with practically all phases of the prob- 

— ~ gh should prove very helpful to public 
ool men. 


Lonc, Forrest E. AND HALTER, 
Heten. Social-Studies Skills. Inor 
Publishing Co., c1942. 117p. $1.50. 


This book presents a number of specific 
approaches to the teaching of certain da- 
mental social-studies skills. It should prove 
valuable to teachers who feel themselves in 
need of guidance in the teaching of such 


skills as: How use a map; how 
— work; and how to make a re- 
po! 


MicuHIcGAN PusBLic EDUCATION StTuDY 
Commission. The Improvement of 
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Public Education. Michigan Public 
Education Study Commission. 301p. 


This is a report of The piichiope Public 
Education Study Commission which was 
appointed by the Governor of Michigan for 
the purpose of studying public education 
in Michigan. Emphasis is placed upon 
current conditions, the general needs of 
= in Michigan, and recommenda- 
ons. 


RANKIN, Marte. Children’s Interests 
in Library Books of Fiction. Teach- 
ers College, — University, 


c1944. 146p. $1.8 
This is an study of 
of a book in its appeal to children. 


The most popular books seem to ay the Sue 
Barton type. This does not seem to be any 
reason for giving the medals for literature 
for children to books of that type. The fact 
that the medal books were selected more 
often after some kind of introduction such 
as hearing a little of it read, is not against 
the book, Taste is not inherent, it is ac- 
quired. The fact that all books are not 
expected to have the same nopeeeenty should 
be a. Popularity is not a mark of 
excellence 


VINCENT, WILLIAM S. Emerging 
Patterns of Public School Practice. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, c1945. 96p. $1.85. 


A technical study based on the detailed 
analysis of school practices, . oe pared a 
Mort, Burke and id. 

limitations of that analysis aa or the A. 
of situations studied, the author shows sta- 
tistically reliable evidence that schools with 
better financial support (1) teach basic 
skills more effectively, (2) are more a 
cerned with conditions for growth, (3) p 

vide better for individual differences, mo) 
depend less on “Patent” teaching devi 

—~ (5) employ better more 
sourceful and more 


Health 
SENSE, ELEANORA. Nutrition With 
Barrows and Co., c1944. 
9) 
p 


This little book is written for the layman 
in a popular style. It gives rules for hw 
ning nutrition meals as well as a cha 
on buying. Menus ona recipes are given 
in a very attractive style. 


Literature 


ALLEE, Marsgorte Hitt. The House. 
Mifflin Co., c1944. 181p. 
2.00. 


A cooperative house with fourteen mem- 
bers brings comfort and enjoyment to Mer- 
ritt Lane, research assistant in zoology. 
She finds herself in a series of new e 
riences and adventures that are stimula 
to the reader as well as herself. I — 
this book very much because of its 
ness and captivating qualities. 


. 
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DENNING, RuTH MILLER. Song of 
the Okimow. Henry Harrison, Poetry 
Publishers, cl1941. 62p. $1.75. 


Ruth Miller Denning depicts life in the 
far north. The poems v: from light lyrics 
to religious ones. The title m “Song of 
the Okimow” portrays the freedom of In- 
dian life in the Northern Woods which is 
suddenly interrupted by the horrors of 
war. iss Denning is by 
virtue of the timelessness of her subjects: 
war, nature, love and religion. 


Futter, Epmunp. John Milton. 
Harper and Brothers, c1944. 238p. 
$2.50. 


Fuller attempts to present Milton to 
school students more attractively by “nov- 
elizing” the most important phases of the 
poet’s life. The host of unidentified fig- 
ures, vague allusions, lack of background 
material, inconsistent explanation of terms, 
failure to interpret the influences of his 
associates, make the book too difficult for 
secondary students. 


Garst, SHANNON. Jack London, 
Magnet For Adventure. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1944. 217p. $2.50. 


This is a biography of the famous and 
brilliant writer of adventure stories, Jack 
London. Because of pove and dislike 
for work in factories, he early had a taste 
of adventure and excitement as an oyster 
Then followed many adven' 

n foreign lands which furnished materials 
for his literary works. 


Hartow. Atvin F. Bret Harte of 
the Old West. Julian Messner, c1943. 
307p. $2.50. 2 


Written in a clear entertaining style, this 
biography grips the reader’s attention as 
might one of Bret Harte’s own stories; for 
as its author shows, many of the experi- 
ences of the Western writers furnish the 
lot and setting of his Gold Rush stories. 
t is well wo reading. 


ReEINES, BernarD J. For Country 
and Mankind. Longmans, Green and 
Co., c1944. 241p. $2.25. 


All normal people have dreams and in 
these plays the dreams come true. The set- 
tings are natural, the conversations are in- 
teresting and most amusing; and the char- 
acters are portrayed just as they are. In 
Mark Twain his mother comments on how 
shiftless he is. The author shows in. so 
many plays the true characteristics of the 
character. In “Clara Barton, Lady of 
Mercy” the play is an expression of 
Clara’s perseverance. 


TRAVER, Trouble-Shooter. 
Viking Press, c1943. 294p. $2.75. 


This book is a revealing story which 

rtrays the work of a county prosecutor. 

aver, as prosecutor, relates his many 
tragic and humorous experiences with de- 
serted husbands as well as hardened crim- 
inals. It is not merely a book of facts, but 
it is a dynamic and moving story with im- 
pressive characters. 


Reference 


Bates, S. Scientific Societies 
in the United States. John Wiley and 
Sons, c1945. 246p. 


The history and influence of the scien- 
tifie societies of the United States are the 
themes so ably treated in. this book. It 
makes interesting reading, and with the 
good index and bibliography is really a 
valuable reference in this field. 


Copy. SHERWIN. Good English, 
Quick Reference Book. 366p. $2.00. 
Mr. Cody has compiled from his t 
works a compact reference book dea 
with the puzzling points of grammar, spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and good he oe in gen- 
eral. Once the user is acquainted with the 
k, he will find it quick and simple to 
refer to. Those in the business world will 
find it especially well-adapted for their 
needs, 


Hitton, M. Eunice, ed. Guide to 
Guidance, vol. VII. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, c1945. 62p. $1.00. 

A good bibliography on guidance of in- 
terest to deans, counselors, advisors, and 
administrators. This is volume seven in the 

useful in 


series, the entire file would be 
reference work. 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. U. S. 
Government Manual 1945. 1714p. 


The first 1945 edition of the official 
handbook of the Federal government car- 
ries revisions through March 1945; with a 
supplementary list of changes which have 

en place in some 23 sections between 
March 10 and April 25th. It is a useful 
handbook of the Federal government. 


RoppD, MARCEL, comp. 10 in 1 Dic- 
tionary. Bernard Ackerman, c1945. 
110p. 50¢ 


An excellent idea excellently carried out 
in a very useful form. The concordance 
of the vocabularies places the learner at 
a great advantage. ay the tribe increase 
of such pedagogically superior implements 
of learning languages. 


SHANKLE, GEORGE E. Current Ab- 
breviations. H. W. Wilson and Co., 
c1944. 207p. $3.00. 


A compilation of abbreviations in one 
alphabet used by English speaking people 
culled from an inite variety of sources. 
The work will be a useful and valuable ad- 
dition to reference books. 


SmitH, ALice E., ed. Guide to the 
Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society. State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. c1944. 290p. $2 


The initial contribution of pa Ts was 
made to the Wisconsin Historical Society in 
1849. By 1940, the collection was estimated 
to be 620,000 unbound pieces and over 2,500 
volumes. Four years later, the collection 
had been increased by 100,000 pieces. The 
manuscripts consist of diaries, travels, ac- 
count books, etc. pertaining to the 
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of the state of Wisconsin, and histories of 
other regions, as well as material on other 
special subjects. The Guide is a piece of 
cooperative scholarship and it be an 
aid to research workers. 


Science 
Penpray, G. Epwarp. The Coming 
Age of Rocket Power. Harper and 


Bros., c1945. 244p. $3.50. 


A readable description of rocket engines 
and Highly recom- 
mended for high school library. Interest- 
ingly written. 


Tucker, Durwarp J. Introduction 
to Practical Radio. Macmillan and 
Co., c1945. 322p. $3.00. 


easy ste 


in 
who is 


in mathematics 


Social Science 


Bonin, JoHN. Method for The Easy 
Comprehension of History. Columbia 
University Press, c1945. 402p. $6.00. 


This book portrays the intellectual con- 
tent of the mind of the transitional period 
between the medieval and the modern e. 
It emphasizes the naturalistic interpre 
tion of history. Individuals who are ac- 
quainted with Robinson’s Mind in the Mak- 
ing, wili find it interestin ane worth while 
to compare the two wor 


Curist, Jay F. Fundamental Busi- 
ness Law. American Technical So- 
ciety, c1945. 332p. $3.00 


The table of contents and index are easily 
read and seem to rather complete, The 
illustrations are clear and interesting, espe- 
cially those of the state capitols. The print- 
ing of rules throughout the chapter calls 
special attention to them and makes them 
easy to read. The questions and problems 
at the end of each chapter are good, but 
it would be a good idea to omit the rule 
number which answers the particular 
question. Students might use their text- 
book more for a crutch rather than get- 
ting the information for themselves. 


Davis, Harotp E. Makers of Democ- 
racy in Latin America. H. W. Wilson 
Co., c1945. 124p. $1.90. 

This volume provides a brief but illumi- 
nating discussion of the lives and times of 
twenty-four men who have shaped the 
course of democracy in Latin America. The 
introductory chapters outline the problems 
which have made the vem for democracy 
so formidable in each period of Latin 
American history. 


LASHER, WILLARD K. AND RICHARDS, 
Epwarp A. How You Can Get a 
Better Job. American Technical So- 
ciety, c1945. 206p. $1.50. 


appealing manner. It furnishes informa 
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tion and facts which one needs to know, 
but which one dislikes B..-—J although 
this book gives these facts in such an in- 
style it is hard to stop reading the 
t is bound to appeal to young peo- 
ple because it is illustrated and there are 
a great many conversations which put 
across the point. 


LAUTERBACH, RIcHARD E. These Are 
The Russians. Harper and Bros., 
c1945. 368p. $3.00. 


A treatment of Russians that is realistic, 
humanistic, and generally humanitarian, so 
replete with close observation and natural 
dialogue that every page is engaging. 


Lonpon, Kurt. Backgrounds of 


Conflict. Macmillan and Co., c1945. 
487p. $3.75. 


The writer emphasizes one thesis that 
ought to receive the careful consideration 
of the general public. The thesis is that 
the battle of the “isms” will not be halted 
by the defeat of our enemies, 
gives a vivid account of how 
alien to democracy had their birth and of 
how they are sustained by certain condi- 
tions. Individuals seeking a better grasp 
of the forces which shape the lives of peo- 
ad in - world of today will find this 

usefu 


May, Mark A. A Social Psychology 
of War and Peace. Yale University 
Press, c1943. 284p. $2.75. 


The author challenges the pular 4 
sumption that the underlying causes of w 
are to be found in man's fighting instinets. 
The effect of the environment upon man’s 
attitude toward fighting and war 
stressed. The chapters on “Learning to 
Hate and Fight”, and “Aggressive Social 
Movements” are particularly significant. 
This book contains much to stimulate think- 
ing about the problems of war and peace 
and human behavior. 


MiTcHELL, Lucy SPRAGUE; STALL, 
DoroTHy AND SNYDER, AGNES. Our 
Country. D. C. Heath and Co., c1945. 
310p. $1.00 


This book shows the growing, changing 
country. It contrasts the old and new in 
travel, homes, communications, agriculture, 
industry agg shows the effects these changes 
have made in the lives of the people. 


NearinG, Scott. Democracy is not 
Island Press, c1945. 153p. 
1.00. 


The author advances the modified 
proposals for dealing with “the 
Crisis”. To avoid the evils of statism, on 
the one hand, and plutocracy on the other 
America should move in the direction “Of 
“social ownership of the means of produc- 
tion”, with centralized planning and —— 
tralized, democratic control, according to 
Mr. Nearing. The book is strong in a 
snees of the weaknesses of the present 
capitalist economy. 


New Mexico, UNIverstty. Mezxico’s 
Role in International Intellectual Co- 
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operation. University of New Mex- 
ico, c1945. 60p. 65¢. 


These short addresses by distinguished 
cumsempebery Mexican scholars discuss the 
indigenious cultures of central Mexico, lan- 
guage study in Mexico and the United 

tates, and the bases and significance of 
relations between the two countries. They 
are frank and thought-provoking discus. 
sions, worthy of consideration by citizens 

of both nations. 


Norris, GeorcE W. Fighting Lib- 
ray Macmillan and Co., c1945. 419p. 
50. 


Supported with only limited research and 
reflecting the literary weaknesses of a 
work dictated by an aged man, this book is 
still a product of first-rate historical im- 

rtance. To the future biographer of 

enator Norris, it will be indispensable. 
To the casual reader it is an appealing story, 
simply and honestly told, of one of the 
nations’ greatest liberals crusading through 
shadow and sun for the realization of 
“American Dream” of a richer, fuller life 
for every man, for TVA, the Lame Duck 
Amendment, direct democracy, collective 
bargaining, conservation of natural re- 
sources, and a host of other reforms. 


PETERSON, C. STEWART. The Amer- 
ican Pioneer in Forty-Eight States. 
Press, c1945. 190p. 
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Each chapter is a history of the American 
— by state. The order of the cha 
ers is the same as that in which the thir 
teen colonies ratified the Constitution, and 
for the later states, the order that they were 
admitted into the Union. The chapters are 
but a brief history of the early story of the 
forty-eight states of the Union. 


SAARINE, The City. Rein- 
Publishing Corp., c1943. 380p. 


This book nee as its purpose Se. enlight- 
enment of people with respect to their re- 
sponsibility to Contribute their positive sup- 
port to civic improvement. The author 

points to ways and means of solving some 
present day day problems associated with urban 
iving. The book should prove valuable 
to individuals and groups inter 
makang life in the city a culturally healthy 
place in which to live. 


STEWART, GEORGE R. Names on the 
Random House, c1945. 418p. 
.00. 


A book containing captivating hours for 
any reader who knows even a little about 
America’s early history k will 
make any American comunngnity more in- 
teresting to its citizens. The origins of 
place names are not always accurate, as for 
example: Des Moines is not an dian 
name. 


Wuite, ELtEN G. Youth Problems. 
Review and Herald, c1945. 379p. 


Stated purposes are (1) to acknowledge 
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and to name the problems facing Seventh- 
day Adventist venti: (2) to isolate them 
into separate studies, making clear their 
character and importance; (3) to bring for- 
ward for their solution the best materials 
obtainable from the writings of Ellen G. 
White, and to suggest — helpful books. 
The volume is divided into eight chapters 
and has 378 pages. 


Witson, Marcery. How to Live 
Beyond Your Means. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1945. 244p. $2.95. 


A persistent defense of the value of living 
expensively. At times the presentation is 
whimsical, and again most practical as when 
it advises a listing of sizes for family ap- 
parel as a convenience in shopping. Liv- 
ing, according to Mrs. Wilson, is an atti- 
tude, and you can always get more than 
you pay for. 


Texthooks and Workbooks 


CAMPBELL, GLADYS AND THOMAS, 
Reading American Litera- 
ture. Little, Brown and Co., c1944. 
912p. $2.50. 


The introduction contains a lucid exposi- 
tion of the problems and aims of teaching 
literature, but is essentially a a 
tion of much of the material found in La 
Brant of Smith. The organization of the 
selections is by types; consequently, the 
emphasis is placed on form to the neglect 
of the historical concept. Nor are the selec- 
tions representative of the continuous de- 
velopment of American literature; huge 
gaps occur between writers of the same 
period. The teaching devices, learning 

and interpretive guides are so nl 
merous that the conscientious instructo: 
would find himself severely Gouanamined. 


CUNNINGHAM, ROBERT N. AND CUSH- 
wa, FRANK W. Reading Writing and 
Thinking. Charles Scribner and Co., 
c1943. 399p. $1.75. 


Clear, concise discussions of the problems 
confronting the student who tries to im- 
prove his reading, writing and thinking, to- 
ether with exercises graded to use at dif- 
erent levels of difficulty, are ey in 
this excellent reference text. will be 
a valuable addition to the ier of either 
student or teacher. 


Dorr, American History. 
Oxford Book Co., c1944. 370p. 


This volume has already established its 
value. It was presented first in 1933 and 
has gone through several revisions since 
that time. The book has six basic units 
and each unit opens with a general intro- 
duction, and concludes with carefully se- 
lected questions and objective tests. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD U., ene Ty- 
LER AND PITKIN, Victor E. U. A. 
c1945. 620p. SS. 12. 


an iaaihliain History for the up- 
The organization of the book 


Harper and Bros., 


This is 
per grades. 
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is Y units. The vocabulary is appropriate 
to the age T gy for which the book is in- 
tended. e illustrations are well done 
and the suggested activities are well chosen, 
This volume will undoubtedly enjoy wide 
usage in the junior high school. 


LEVENSON, WILLIAM B._ Teaching 
Through Radio. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. 474p. $3.00. 


The Directing Supervisor of Radio in the 
Cleveland Schools ably presents basic in- 
formation and techniques needed by teach- 
ers, school administrators, and those who 
broadcast to schools and children. From his 
rich experience, he gives practical, gener- 
ously-illustrated suggestions about prepara- 
tion, presentation, selection and use of edu- 
cational radio and recordings in classrooms, 
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school radio workshops, and public relations 
broadcasts. A bibliography and an index 
are included. 


World War Il 


GENOVESE, J. GEN. We Flew With- 
out Guns. John C. Winston Co., 
c1945. 304p. $2.50. 


Interesting, picturesque, and magnificent 
in its cumulative effect in heightening the 
pride of America in her soldiers. The cool, 
nonchalant manner in which our boys can 
“take it”, whether it be a single rifle care- 
fully aimed at you, a burst of shrapnel, or 
a holocaust of bombs leaves the der 
gasping. 


THE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


: 
| - ‘ 


Aad From Disieland 


Beginning the Second 
Hundred Years 


The General Assembly of Tennessee on December 11, 1845, 
chartered this Company by Special Legislative Act ... We are 
still operating under this ancient charter . . . We have never 
been in receivership—we have never been reorganized—we 
have never defaulted upon, failed to pay nor sought to com- 
promise a fixed obligation . .. We gave the public fair and hon- 
orable service the first hundred years, and we propose to give 
more and finer service in the future .. . As a beginning we have 
just started the colossal task of reducing curves and grades from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Atlanta, Georgia. This work will take 
about four years to complete and will cost approximately 
$2,600,000.00 . . . The idea was conceived by our own people 
and the work will be done by men living in the territory we 
are privileged to serve. This will eventually mean heavier and 
faster trains, at greater speeds, with greater safety . . . Thus 
we will have more jobs for our own magnificent forces and for 
our returning soldiers ... We love America and the American 
way of life. We love the South and all it stands for and has 
stood for ... We plan and hope and expect to be the best public 
servant ever chartered under the laws of Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


(J How to Use Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure 


] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

C) How to Use an Encyclopedia 

[] How to Make an Honest Report 

L] How to Use a Dictionary 

C) How to Use a Map 

() How to Use an Atlas 

[_] How to Do Committee Work 


[] How to Take Part in a Social- 
Studies Discussion 


[] How to Use the Library Card 
Catalog 


(_] How to Use an Index 


[] How to Use the World Almanac 

[] How to Locate References on a 
Topic 

[] How to Read a Graph 

[] How to Read Percentages, Esti- 
mates, and Figures 

_] How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

[] How to Outline 
Material 

] How to Prepare a Good Report 

[_] How to Give an Oral Report 

(_] How to Make a Written Report 


Social-Studies 


Then order for 30-day free examination : 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 ——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T. A 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal 
copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 
considered. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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THAT’S ALWAYS CORRECT 


A T SCHOOL, the physical devel- 

opment as well as the mental 
growth of children is important. 
American Seating Company desks 
and seets are correctly designed for 
health, comfort, good posture and 
conservation of sight. With Amer- 
ican Auditorium chairs, folding 
chairs and Universal tables, they 
ccmprise the finest modern school 
equipment. 


KEEP YOUR U.S. WAR 
BONDS 


American Universal Better Sight 
desk, with its sight-saving reading 
rest, one-piece steel book box, foot 
rest and modernized frame, is the 
world’s best combination of sturdy 
construction and functional beauty. 

American Seating Company will 
lose no time in expanding to full 
capacity production of school seating 
equipment as satisfactory materials 
become available. 


Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN 


LEADER EN PUBLIC SEATING 
of Theatre, Auditorium, 
Branch Office: and Dis 


ch. Transportation and Stadium Se! 
ors in Principal Cities 
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TWO GREAT SERIES 
PRACTICE READERS? EYE AND EAR FUN 


Practice Readers will do these 
things: Teach the fundamental 
comprehension skills: furnish 
practice for these skills: enable 
teachers to diagnose every prob- 
lem intermediate reading. 
Thousands of schools have 
adopted these books. 


THE SERIES 


Practice Readers, Book I, Grade 
Practice Readers, Book II, Grade 
Practice Readers, Book III, Grade 
Practice Readers, Book IV, Grade 


FREE LESSONS FOR TEST 


4 Write for further information and 


tests 


PHONIC WORKBOOKS 


These are a few of the many skills 
essential to word recognition de- ¢ 
veloped by each book: observe =| 


general form of words: use con- * 


text clues in recognizing words: + 
hear likeness of sounds in differ- 
ent words: distinguish words of ?* 
similar form: analyze words by : 
recognizing familiar parts. Used 
by thousands of teachers. : 


Eye and Ear Fun, Book I, Grade | or 2 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II, Grade 2 or 3 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book III, Grade 3 or 4 


Write for sample copies 


|; WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


LIFE and CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Tennessee 


Over $500,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


A. M. BURTON, President 


Home Office 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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A BOOK BY DR. ROBERT ULICH 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


IS A SIGNIFICANT EVENT IN EDUCATION 
We Take Great Pride in Announcing Our Publication of His 


History of Educational Thought 


a masterful and illuminating clarification of urgent and current 
problems and issues of man’s training and culture. 


More specifically, the emphasis is placed on the leading ideas in 
the history of Western education as they have developed out of the 
life, the work, the thinking and the writings of great men. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 


USING WORDS 


AN ENRICHED SPELLING PROGRAM 


ADVANCED COURSE 


By Lillian E. Billington and Ellen W. Walpole 


Do your students know how to spell and understand the 
meaning of modern, everyday words? If not, this new 
book shows them how to pronounce, spell, and use any 
word they are likely to encounter. 

Stories of word origins, foreign words which we _ use, 
antonyms, synonyms, and homonyms help to enrich your 
student’s vocabulary. 


For ninth grade and high school. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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